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oo perannum, inadvance. &2.50 if not paid iv 
ce. Postage free. Single copies & cents, 
issending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAY 
in its columns must sign their name, not 
ivily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
Lith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
isket. All matter intended for publication 
ew? — on note size paper, with ink, and 
t one side, 
mdence from practical farmers, giving the 

s of their expe mnee, is solicited. Letters 
) be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 
h will be printed or not, as the writer nay 


PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to adver. 
s. Its circulation is large and among the most 
ve and inteligent portion of the community, 


{as second-class mail matter. 


Hgricultural. 


USES OF CORN. 
e are accustomed to judge of corn only 
ts value for feeding to live animals 
is sold for export to fcreign countries, 
in some States for the amount of 





hiskey that can be made from it. But 


formation of the Corn Produets Com- 

a corporation organized in New 
, With an alleged capital of $80,000,000, 
This com- 
proposes to deal only in the shelled 
ind the many products that may be 
from it, not including the feeding or 
ng, excepting as they may be _ prac- 

the use of some of these by-prod- 


expect to use as much corn as is 
Eurdpe in a small export year like 
ist season, and nearly half as much as 
elin a good export year, or about an 
ige of 75,000,000 bushels a year. Nat- 
many will recall the use of corn 


rch both asa food and for laundry pur- 

poses, the one being but a more refined prod- 
t than the other, and higher priced, if 
tt having more nutritious qualities. 


hereare also: many who will recall the 


nufacture of glucose from corn, by which 
produced a product that is said to be used | 
uiniterating sugar, honey and molasses, 


if we remember eorreetly, has more 
-tening or saccharine matter than either. 
of these have been made for about 
years, and their names are familiar to 


ostofus. Our exports of glucose are now 


rted as &8,000,000 to $9,000,000 annually, 
the foreign products made from the 
of rice, wheat, potato and sago are 
not to be able to compete with the glu- 
made in the United States from corn. 

the early days of the manufacture of 


these artieles, the germ of the corn was 


eduponas was the seed of the cotton 
t.asa waste material, not valuable for 
purpose, and expensive to get cut from 
wortion that they wished to use. When 

-rnels of corn were cracked, the germ, 
«lighter than the other portion, was 
ted out and skimmed off, while the 
h, gluten and the bran, or outer eover- 
if the grain, were retained, to be sepa- 
“| by future processes, and the germ 


is thrown away, or money was paid to 
hive them carted away. It was but a repe- 


1 of the story of the waste products of 
ibattoir or slaughter houses, which once 
>a nuisance, to be disposed of at almost 
cost, and then becoming valuable when 
us were found to utilize them for various 
poses, that as fertilizing material now 
ably taking the larger part, though per- 
not the most valuable part of them. 
both of these changes the chemists 
played animportant part. They found 
the germ of the corn contained an oil 


nm of the grain. It is put under a 
ilie pressure of about four thousand 
isto the square inch, and an oil is 
{ which is of a golden color, trans- 
, and so sweet and pure that it is 
used as a substitute for olive oil as a 
ressing. It possesses also the faculty 
iining for years in almost any climate 
iny temperature without becoming 
or changing in color. The fibre of 
mthat is left after this pressure is 
ike, which as germ meal, or under 
ames, goes back to the farm to feed 
k again, and is nearly or quite equal 
ling value to the corn meal from 
neither starch, oil nor glucose has 
Ken, 


» follow the oil a little farther. It | 


six to seven cents a pound at whole- 


rubber. 
~l a pound in its erude condition, it is 
at fhe rubber made from corn oil can 
dat about ten cents a pound, and 
t has been perfected by a sulphur 
ent of the oil, and a subsequent bak- 
would require an expert to distin- 
between them. It is much used in 
“ rubber boots, bicycle tires, rubber 
, sheet rubber, rubber coats and blan- 
ineoleum and other waterproof goods, 
e farmer or farmer’s son whouses the 
nay think that very possibly he 
ito raise the rubber in them, and is 
‘ying tribute to the Indians of South 
ca, and it is said to be of better qual- 
in the Para rubber, in one respect at 
It does not oxidize or crack, and re- 
~ pliable longer than the pure rubber, 
lich reason it is valued as a packing 
\'ves On machinery. 
ch of the oil cake cr germ from which 
has not all been pressed out is sent 
rope, principally to Hamburg and Ant- 
- a8 a cattle feed. It contains about 


ee ‘ 
me 
pia os DO) J ' 


| and flesh. 
|, ade it more valuable than any other | 


/not been as 
d is not so much used for food pur- | 
is to manufacture a substitute for | 
While Para rubber costs | 
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corn oil to the value of $838,000. In 1900 
| they needed $1,598,000 worth, and in 1901 
| $2,045,000 worth. 


They have found corn 


nut oil at the prices at which they sell. 


Other products made from corn, or from the 


corn oil, starch and glucose, or inte which 
they enter, are wine, beer, mucilage, gum 
drops and other confectionery, wall paper, 
ink and several other things in more or less 
frequent use in which other oils and cane or 
beet sugar were formerly used. 

To make the starch the corn is put in vats, 
about one thousand bushels of corn to eight 
thousand gallons of water. To this a small 
amount of sulphurie¢ aeid is added, enough 
to soften the kernel and loosen the germ and 
the glutinous matter. In thirty-six to forty 
hours the water may be drawn off and evap- 
orated. In the residuum left after evapora- 
tion there are about 1250 to 1500 pounds of 
phosphates and albuminoids to the one thou- 
sand bushels of corn. This is mixed with 


After the water is drained off, the remainder | 
is run through mills, and the gluten, starch | 
/and hullare ground fine and passed over a | 


silk bolting cloth, through which the starch 


and gluten pass while the bran remains on | 
which the | 
gluten is washed out, and the heavier starch | 
After the water is dried from | 


top. Then another bath in 


remains. 
this the starch may go to the laundry, 


brewery, confectionery or baking powder | 
makers, or may be made into grape sugar, | 
glucose or dextrine. Treated with nitric | 
acid it becomes a substitute for gum arabic | 
in mucilage, or it may be used as dextrine | 
' to fix colors on calico, wall paper or oil 


cloth, or as a paste for paper boxes, or a 
gum for envelopes and postage stamps. 

To change the starch into grape sugar or 
glucose it is treated with nitric acid, pressed, 
and then the acid peutralized with carbon- 
ate of soda. The treatment after this must 
determine whether it will be glucose or 
grape sugar, and what grade it shall be. 
After the starch is taken out, the gluten, 
which really still contains about one-third 
starch, when dry is sold as gluten meal, or 


mixed with the bran and sold as gluten feed | 
Verily, corn should be | 


to cattle feeders. 
considered the greatest product of America, 
as it isa native production, and, like to- 


| baeeo and potatees, all other countries now 
growing them must trace their origin baek | 


to this country. 
Sie ae ee 
Live Stock Notes. 
Down in Vladosta, Ga., recently, a hog 


| was killed, whose gross weight was 1260 
pounds; his net weight was 955 pounds | 


Each ham weighed 102 pounds. ‘This fa 


monster produced 510 pounds of lard, or 


nearly a tieree and a half,—enough to last a 
small family about four years. Besides 
the lard, there was nearly a wagonload of 


sausage from this one pig, to say nothing | 
about big dishpans full of hogshead cheese, | 


liver pudding and other products. 


It is reported that an English syndicate 
has made purchases of large tracts of land 
in Maine to be used for cattle-raising pur- 
poses. We remember when the hills of 
Maine sent a large share of the beef cattle 
that came to our market at Brighton, and 
also sent us nearly all the young oxen used 
for work, which after a few years went to 
the beef barrel. They still send us some 
beef cattle and some good milch cows, but 
we think it would be better for them and for 
the consumers of beef if they sent us ten 
times as many,as they do now. The working 
oxen should also be growing for Massachu- 
setts farmers, for if we can read the signs 
of the times, in five years hence oxen 
must be doing on the farm much of the 
work now done by horses. They can be 
made to do much of the work on the farm 
from early plowing to the harvest and fall 
plowing, doing it well, and yet be increas- 
ing in valueevery year by growth in size 
Where there is mueh winter 
work to do they are almost indispensable, 


/as the oxen will work among stumps or | 
rocks and in snowdrifts or miry places | 
| where the horse cannot. 
see them as plenty on our farms as they | 


were in the ’60s and early ’70s. 


the Biltmore or Vanderbilt farms in North 
Carolina was called a success; forty-eight 
head were sold for $3633, an average of 
$76.70 per head. The five highest-priced 
sold at an average of $167.30, and the ten 
highest priced averaged $138.70. 
sey and Virginia took six each, Tennessee 


States one each. New England was not 
represented at all, asthe Berkshires have 


The small 
grow 


dium and large Yorkshires. 
Yorkshires also suit many who 
pork only for home 


purpose, if one does not care for a ho 
to dress much over two hundred pounds, 
and we think the best pork is to be ‘ound 
inthe pigs that are well fattened at less 
than that weight. The highest prices at the 
Biltmore sale were $150 for an imported 
boar, $155 for imported sow, $65 for home- 
bred boar and $210 for home-bred sow, 
twenty imported boars and sows sold at an 
average price of $78.35 each, and twenty- 
eight home-bred boars and sows at an aver- 
age of $75.60 each, which does not look as 
if they were failing to breed as good stock 
as they imported, for it is often the case 
that buyers will pay more for imported 
stock than for home bred, even when the 
latter may be the better animals. 


About the time of shearing sheep, the 
yearling, actually fourteen to sixteen 
months old, usually should have two broad 
teeth, and three smaller ones on each side of 
them. These six are the milk teeth, and if 


er cent. of the oil. Europe in 1899 took | many roots h: ve been fed, they may have — 








We would like to | 
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| been so broken as tc show only the stubs, 
| and as these are pushed out, it may inter- 
: | fere with the eating of the sheep, but they 
oil one of the most satisfactory oils for | should have four broad teeth at twenty to 


| soap making, even better than the cocoa- | twenty-two months old, and at the second 


shearing, or at twenty-five to twenty-seven 
months old, there should be six broad teeth. 
These are the periods when they need mos¢ 
careful attention. While some change their 
teeth apparently without loss of flesh, 


| others are so affected by it as to be 


almost unable to eat or to digest food. 
Then they need t» be separated from 
the flock, and given better hay and a little 
ground grain until they are as strong and 
as able to masticate and digest food as their 


|mates. Atthree years old they have eight 


broad teeth, or are what is called full 
mouthed, and then they are able to take 


| care of their rations until they are seven 


years old or more, when they begin to lose 
teeth. Then any ewe that is not very valu- 


| able for breeding purposes should be far- 
| tened for mutton, but some have been kept 


the material which sells as cattle feed. | much longer, and even to twelve or fourteen 





But there is something more which must 
not be overlooked. It is also a difference 
in the cattle. It isin times of high prices 
for feed when the difference in the cattle 
and’ the feeders stand out prominently. 
Then it is that the first-class animals show 
their. superiority. They fatten easier and 
quicker than the poor scrubs and common 
barnyard creatures, and for every pound 
of feed given they add moreto their weight 
than the voracious poor stcck which eats 
but never seems to fatten up. 

We must take the two factors into con- 
sideration,—the cattle and the feeders. It 
may be asserted without fear of contra- 
diction that good profits have been made 
in the past season only where good feeders 
have had good cattle to prepare for mar- 
ket. <A _ wise, intelligent feeder with in- 
ferior sciubs would be so handicapped 
that he would probably lose in the end or 
barely make both ends meet. The hap- 
hazard, careless feeder with the best of 
cattle for fattening would probably waste 
his corn in such a way that it is doubtful 
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years old, by cutting the hay for them, and 
giving grain feed with it. After the teeth 
are gone they can do but little in the past- 
ure, though they may eat grass that is cut 
and brought to them. 

The age at which sheep develop and lose 
their teeth varies some with different 
breeds, and with individuals, as some do 
not mature as rapidly as others, and we 
have an idea that the Merino mature more 
slowly than the Downs, though we do not 
know how we obtained it, as we never had 
the eare of a Merino. Perhaps we read it 
long ago. From our experience we can say 


| that we think the long wools shed teeth 


earlier than the Downs, and need more 
eareful attention in the early spring of their 


| one and two-year-old form. 


The Wisconsin Station states as a result 
of certain experiments they have been mak- 
ing, that the spring lamb sheared early, say 
in October, will make a more rapid gain in 
the fattening pen than the unshorn lamb, 
and at a cheaper rate. After the wool is 
two or three inches long, or is six or seven 
weeks old, there is but little difference fora 
time, and if the feeding is continued three 
or four months, the unshorn lamb will be 
found to have made as much gain as the 
other. As this is the result of a four years 
test, it may be considered to be correct. 


It is said that there is a profit in pur- 
chasing lambs from four to six months old, 
and fattening them, if they will sell for a 
cent. per pound more than their cost, That 
cent and the gain in weight is claimed to 
repay the feed and care. Not having tried 
it, we will not vouch for the truth of the 
statement, for we usually tried to have our 
early lambs rea:ty for market before they 
were six months old. We made wethers 
of the late males to sell at about 


| eighteen months old, and the ewes were, 


The sale of Berkshire breeding hogs at | if good ones, kept for breeding when 


coming two years old or fattened to 
sell as yearling lambs. We were not 
afraid to breed an early-dropped South 


down ewe lamb the next fall, if | 


it appeared to bea good one, but the late 


New Jer- | one we did not breed. We know that many | 


will say that the lamb from a yearling ewe 


ae : : . | will not be a good one, but we seldom had 
ten, Illinois and Indiana five each, North | ‘ iets ‘ ae ae ‘ 
Carolina four and Georgia three, with other | #9 better than from yearling ewes, unless 


it were those from ewes kept as long as we 
dared to keep them, because we knew them 


: é ito raise good lambs, and usually their 
pene Seer ne ye Se | lambs were the ones that raised good lambs 
| as yearlings. Yet in lambs, as in calves, 


use, and we | the appearance of the individual often in- 


doubt if there are any better for that | 


fluenced us more than the pedigree, and 
when it did not we were sorry for our mis- 
take later on. 

i sala 
intelligent Feeding. 


The question of the feeding value of corn 
at prices which have ruled this season has 
made many doubtful about making any 
money in fattening cattle, but while some 
are complaining that it is impossible to make 
anything, there are others who are show- 
ing a distinct and satisfactory profit. Is it 
possible for a feeder to pay fifty:and fifty- 
two cents per bushel for corn, and expect to 
fatten cattle off it which sell between $5 
and $6 per one hundred pounds, and make 
money? This has been the problem pre- 
sented during the past season to many farm- 
ers and feeders. The whole question has 
practically been answered both ways, and 
from the conclusions drawn one is 








forced to say that it all depends upon the 
feeder. One man can make a profit, and an- 
other will lose. It is the difference between 
intelligent feeding and haphazard feeding. 














if anything would be made in the end. In 
either case the results would prove satis- 
actory. This merely emphasizes what has 
often been repeated. It takes an intelligent 


| feeder and govod cattle to produce’ the 


highest results. In seasons ot plenty, any 
one may accidentally make money, but 
when the price of feed and cattle pinch, 
then only the intelligent feeders make a 
profit. E. P. Smirn. 

Ohiv. 

> —— 
Dairy Notes. 

Does dairying pay? Hoard’s Dairyman 
tells of aman in Manchester, South Dakota, 
who bought six cows in 1897. From Jan. 1, 
1898, to Jan. 1, 1899, he delivered tuo the 
creamery 26,577 pounds of milk, for which 
he received $187.68, or an average of $31.28 
per cow. Notive that the price was but a 
little more than 70 cents per hundred 
pounds. From Jan. 1, 1899 to Jan. 1, 1900, 
he delivered 38,780 pounds of milk, for 
which he received $305.67, or an average of 
$50.44 per cow. This year the price was a 
little better than 75 cents per 100 pounds, 
and the amount sold was increased, beside 
consuming all the milk he wanted in his 
own family and supplying another family. 


For the year ending Dee. 31, 1900, he had, | 
in addition to his original six cows, a two- | 


year-old heifer. He sold 42,454 pounds 
of milk, for which he received $346.79, or 
$49.50 per cow, This was a little less than 


75 cents per hundred pounds. Besides this | 


he made considerable butter. For the year 
1901 he delivered 41,222 pounds of milk and 
received an average of $49.20 per cow. Each 
season he raised quite a number of hogs, 
and the skimmilk furnished a considerable 
part of their food. The gain of over 12,000 
pounds of milk the second year over the 


first year’s production indicates careful | 
feeding and good care, and although after | 


that the average income per cow was de- | °’” : 
| million bushels of corn were sold to Belgium 


creased by adding the two-year-old heifer, 
it was a pretty tidy income, though the 


price paid for milk was low, as, perhaps, it | 


should be,in a section where the prices of hay 
and grain feeds are as low as in the North- 
west. The cows were of only ordinary 
mixed breeds. 


We do not exactly agree with the state- 
ment of an exchange, that when ground 


feeds are given to a cow they should not be) 
fed by themselves, as such food, so given, | 


| knew one of his get that did not prove a 
| good animal, male or female. | 


| Indian Corn as an Article of Commerce. 


| whether it has been fovlish, we are not sure 


| interested and actually like it, is shown by 
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quarts of grain at night, while the cows | 
were in the pasture, was as good as two in 
the morning before they went out, and two | 
more at night, and better than four in the | 
morning and none at night. Or in other | 


words, we found a morning feed of ground 


adding to the covering between the hide and 
the ribs. 





| be made in a dairy herd, and possibly in 


| breeding beef cattle, is the continuous use of | 


| immature sires. We might change this to | s ice 
q a | | wheat or its products grown in the United 


| our Live Stock Notes, and say that it is a 

| mistake in breeding any animals, but we 

' think it shows more plainly in dairy herds 

than in any other stock, though this may be 

| because we have had more experience with 
them. 

But we think the error is more common 


among,dairymen than among other classes | 
| of live-stock breeders. Many of them buy a | 
| yearling bull and use him one season, then | 


fattening him for slaughter. If it is a serub 


bull, andfthe only object is to get the cows | 


fresh in milk for another season, this may 


be the best method, or as good as any, but 
the dairyman will Giten find it to his advan- | 


tage to raise%the heifcr calves from the cows 
that are his best milk producers. When he 


does that, he needs a bull of some pure | 
breed. A‘serub or mongrel bull is not fit to | 


breed dairy cows from. 

But sueh{bulls usually cost more than the 
half-bred’or scrub animals. One year’s ser- 
| vice will scarcely repay the cost of a well- 
bred bull, and;perhaps two years will not 
unless the herd is a large one. But his 
services are more valuable after he passes 
‘three years old than when he is younger, 
and hejis only in his prime, like the dairy 
cow, at eight years old, and may be service- 
able many years after that. What does it 
matter if he only makes ‘‘ bull beef’? when 
twelve or,fifteen years old. If he has pro- 
dueed good calves each year he has as much 
right to a graveand a monument over it as 
a noted sire of trotting horses, and possibly 
more, because he has helped to feed the 
people, while the fast horses have been only 
a recreation or amusement for them. 

But if he has proven good in his first or 
| second year of service he is likely to prove | 
| much better every year until ten years old 

at least. 

But many will say that he will be ugly 
and unmanageable before he has reached 
that age. With a ring in his nose and a pole 
with snap to fasten in the ring he can be 
handled at any time, and we would not 
neglect these precautions, yet if he has a 
reasonable amount of service and exercise | 


| every day, it may not be necessary to depend 


upon these. We once drove a Jersey bull, 
eight or nine years old, about thirteen miles 
to a slaughter house, along with a 
number of other cattle, through several | 
villages and the suburbs of Providence, | 


without any restraint on him, and he gave 
' us less trouble than some of the others, but | 
| he had been broken to the yoke, and worked 
| in cart, plow and cultivator since the time 
| he was a year old. He could do as much | 
| work asa horse and draw abheavier load. 
| If we had not had at that time a three-year- | 
| old Jersey bull that we had paid a good 
| price for we would not have taken him to} 


theslaughter yard. Many times he had | 
been inbred to his own calves, but we never 


| 


_—__ 





The following paragraph is taken from the | 
AMERICAN CULTIVATOR, and is pee | 
larly worthy of attention: 

‘* Whether it has been wise or not to try 
and extend the sale of cornmeal by intro- | 
ducing our corncakes, the pride of the Vir- | 
ginia ‘‘mammy,” our Boston johnny cakes | 
or the fried Rhode Island johnny cakes, our 
corn meal mush and our rye and Indian | 
brown bread to foreign countries, or 


yet. That they have become more than 


the fact that twenty years ago ,it was 
scarcely known as an article fit for human 
food in Europe, and in 1900 nearly twelve | 


alone, while our exports of corn have in- 
creased from 24,278,417 bushels in 1888, to 
200,348,273 bushels in 1900, and of this 192,- 
519,785 bushels were sent to European coun- 
tries, or nearly eight times as much as 
twelve years ago.”’ 

That the people of some European coun- 
tries take kindly to the use of our corn as a} 
food product is pretty clearly shown in the | 
above brief item. Hardly in any other food | 
product has there been sucha change in 


passes at once to the fourth stomach, and | opinion as regards its value for domestic | 
| 


out through the intestines, largely indi- | purposes and such a demand for its impor- 
gested. We have not had the opportunity | 


of watching the digestive process, as scien- 
tists have, but we have fed ground grain 
dry and unmixed with rough fodder for 
many years, and never thought there was 
much Joss in so doing, although when we 
could convenientiy cut the fodder, more 
especially corn fodder, and moisten it, we 
liked to put the meal on it. Our reason for 
this was not the more thorough digestion of 
the grain, but because the fodder was more 
thoroughly eaten, and we thought better 
digested. 

That might have been our mistake, but 
even now We are not sure that the feeding 
of ground grain after hay, or at night after 
the cows come from the pasture, does not 
result in its being brought up and remasti- 
cated in the cud, asis the grass or hay. 
We certainly thought we received good re- 
sults from grain fed in that way, which 
does not prove that better results might not 
have been obtained by mixing the coarse 
fodder and the grain together. But this is 
scarcely possible when the cows are on grass, 


| erable effort was made under the direction 





and we long ago were satisfied that two 


tation. | 
As will be remembered by some, consid- | 


of the Government several years ago to ex- | 
hibit to the people of some of the foreign 
countries the great value of corn as an arti- 
cle of food, to whom it was generally un- 
known. 

That these efforts were particularly suc- 
cessful may be inferred trom the large pro- 
portions to which our trade inthis grain 
has increased. Of course notall of this 
amount is used for domestic purposes, as a 
part may be employed as feed for stock. 

Now as to whether it was wise to thus un- 
dertake the introduction and sale of this dis- 
tinctly American product, as is hinted at in 
the opening lines of the extract above, we 
should hardly consider that in a serious 
light, but as a reference to the great results 
obtained from the efforts made as singularly 
successful. 

While the farmers of the United States, 
and particularly those of the middle West 
and West can grow corn to an almost unlim- 
ited extent, mucn more than Shere would be 








grain of no value whilethe cows were in the | 
pasture. We never asked the cow which 
stomach she put it in, as long as we found | 
the value of it in the udder, or could see it | 


One of the most serious mistakes that can | 


| experimenting 
| for the purpose of 


a demand for at home at paying prices, it is 
most assuredly a great advantage to have 
this foreign outlet for the surplus, and more 
especially taking it asafood product that 
will be so much needed by the inhabitants 
of other countries. 

If it interfered in any way with our home 
demand, then it would be a different matter, 
but with our vast resources and possibili- 
ties, as regards the production of this grain, 
this cannot be the case. It may and natu- 
rally will tend to an increased production, 
and thus be a benefit to the farmers of this 
country, especially in the great corn-grow- 
ing regions of the West and south. 

We have a large foreign demand for the 


States, and this grain can be raised quite 
successfully in many other parts of the 
world, thus bringing us_into direct competi- 
tion with other nations in their markets,, 
but with corn it is different, as this is dis- 
tinetly an American product and not subject 
to the same conditions in its sale as wheat. 

It would seem, therefore, from all points 
of view that this foreign demand for the 
product of our corn fields will be of the 
greatest value to our farmers, and it is very 
important that it be kept up to a point tha 
| will be of mutual benefit to producers and 
consumers. E. R. Tower. 
Vermont. 

———-+ > + —___ 

Ben Davis and Other Apples. 
Unquestionably more applies of the Ben 
| Davis sort have been planted in the past 
| few years than any other, or almost any 
| two or three varieties, and there are plenty 
| who are willing fo put out all their orchard3 
| with these trees. The prejudice that 
| existed against the Ben Davis a few years 
| ago has almost entirely disappeared, and 
| the disproving of the charges has made 
'the fruit more popular than ever, As a 
/ commercial apple the Ben Davis is ex- 

cellent, and it makes good returns; but it 
should not be inferred from this that it 
is the best apple or the best friend of 
the apple grower. There are other vari- 
eties far ahead of the Ben Davis, but they 
require more knowledge of the needs of 
apple culture, and hence few can raise them 
satisfactorily. The result is they are being 
discarded too generally, and sooner or later 
there will be so many apples of the Ben 
Davis sort ik the market tit prices for 
some others will advance rapidly. There 


| willalways be a steady demand for such 


fine grades as the Northern Spy, the Wine- 
sap, York Imperial, Baldwins, Greenings, 
Pippins. Yet every year the proportion of 
these compared to the Ben Davis variety 
shipped to market is lessening. 

Expert apple growers, who have been im 
the business for years, let those not so 
familiar with the work raise the Ben 
Davis apples, while they devote their 
attention to more expensive sorts. In 
doing this they know they are never in 
much danger of facing a glutted market. 
They cater to the fancy trade, and this is 
a steady trade in good and bad seasons. 
But it takes experience and knowledge to 
raise some of these fancy apples for 
market. The man who has never had 
any experience with orchards cannot 
hope to be successful with them, while he 
may reach a fair success with Ben Davis. 
That is one reason why the latter is so pop- 
ular among commercial growers. It is an 
easy apple to raise, and it will thrive under 
conditions that would destroy some of the 
finer varieties. It is to be hoped that the 
Ben Davis popularity will not carry some 
too far. Itis better to have a sheet anchor 
to windward in the shape of some of the 
choicer varieties in case of storms. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 


> 
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improvement in Corn. 


An analysis of corn with reference to its 
improvement has been made at the Kansas 
station, and in a recent bulletin some very 
good things are said about the subject. 
Some of the well-known varieties and 
crosses were experimented with to deter- 
mine the ones richest in feeding elements. 
This subject is one that is compara- 
tively new, We have for years been 
with different varieties 
finding out which 
ones will produce the heaviest crops. 
More than this, the various stations have 
tried to find out the special varieties suitable 
to the soil and climate of the different 
States. Asa result of this work it may be 





| said that the average yield of corn in 
| the past twenty years has been increased 


ten to twenty per cent., and in many 


| 
; cases much more than this. It has been 


found that it is unwise to issue 
general cultural advice concerning corn- 
planting and care, because of the great 
difference in the soil and climate of our 
States. The experiments and results of 
one station consequently may apply only 


|to that particular part of the country. 


The same is true about the selection of seed 


|corn. One must find out from his experi- 


ment station the varieties that are known to 
give the best results in his State. Such ad- 
vice is worth far more than general advice 
which covers the whole country and applies 
to no age ne place. 

With reference to determining the best 
varieties for feeding purposes, it may be 
said that definite conclusions cannot be 
obtained except through a long series of 
tests and experiments. Yet the tests so far 
made show that there is quite a variation in 
the nutritive value of the different varieties 
ot corn, and it may be that in time we shall 
be able to raise a corn crop that will be 
worth ten to twenty per cent. more to the 
feeder than the average crop harvested 
today. If so the advance will be a notable 
one, and full of promise. 

New York. Pror. S. N. Dory. 


tant. 
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The first matinee of this season of the Gen- 
tlemen’s Driving Club of Boston will be 
held on Thursday, June 19. 
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Hgricultural. 
Bees and Honey. 

In Ainslie’s Magazine for May, Mr. Har- 
vey Sutherland has a very interesting 
article on bees, from which we propose to 
make a few extracts, though the writer 
takes more of a poetic view of the bees and 
their habits than would be found in a treat- 
ise written to convey intormation only, yet 
there is useful information also. 

He says that although men have studied 
bees for thousands of years, they thought up 
to August, 1768, that the wax of the comb 
was pollen chewed into paste. Then a 
French peasant, whose name is unknown or 
forgotten, found by watching them how it 
was made, and he gave the facts to a local 
society of beekeepers. 

The bee is a telescopic insect, and where 
the parts slide over each other, the scales 
are formed as wax. This wax is not chem- 
ically'a fat, but it is formed under condi- 
tions similar to the formation of fat in anl- 
mals. The bees fill themselves with honey, 
then cluster together in the warmth and 
darkness of the hive, and in about five days 
the wax is sweated out of them in little 
plates or scales, which are chewed up to 
form the comb, this process making it soft 
and pliable. It requires about fifteen 
pounds cf honey to make one pound of wax, 
and the bees spread it as thin as possible, so 
that one pound of wax makes about 35,000 
honey cells. 

It is to save honey and time of making 
wax that the modern beekeeper sup- 
plies the midrib or foundation sheets of 
wax, runthrough rollers that stamp them 
with pyramidal indentations, on each side 
of which the bees build cells about a half 
inch in depth, and about one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter. These cells do not back 
square up against one another, as a needle 
put through the centre of the pyramid in 
the bottom of one cell would come out on 
the opposite side in three cells. 

The bee builds a six-sided honey cell, each 
one with three diamond-shaped facets at the 
bottom. ‘To fill a box or hive with cells 
that would fit snugly together with no 
waste space between them the cells must be 
either squares, triangles or hexagons. The 
hexagon or six-sided cell gives the most 
space inside for the amount of material 
used init. This is not because the bees 
cannot construct their cells in any other 
way. The cells for the worker and those of 
the drone are of different sizes; the outer 
side of the cells next the frame are globular, 
while the cell of the queen is of a pear or 
more nearly a peanut shape. 

The writer says that almost every cell in 
the hive 1s out of the true hexagonical form 
by at least three or four degrees, a differ- 
ence scarcely noticeable by the eye, but de- 
tected by exact measurement of the angles. 
He compares it to the placing of one soap 
bubble and six others of equal size around 
it. The elastic sides compress each other to 
make the first one a hexagon, and that is 
what happens to the very thin and elastic 
sides of the comb cell while yet soft, only 
that the process goes on indefinitely until 
the frame is full. An ingenious explana- 
tion of the hexagon form, to say the least, 
whether correct or not. 

He thinks it is certain that at one time 
the bees were all male and female, but by 
some process which he does not explain, it 
was finally arranged that one should lay 
the eggs while the others got the living, 
nursed the larvie and fed the queen and 
drones. The queen does not rule the hive. 
Her only duty is to lay eggs, and well she 
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attends to it, having the power to produce | 


two thousand to three thousand eggs a day, 
or twice her own weight, really four times 


her weight, for one half her usual weight | 
is the eggs she has in her. The worker | 


sometimes lays eggs, but her eggs produce 


only drones, as do the eggs of the unfertil- | 
ized queen. She may besocrippled that she | 
cannot tly out to meet the drones, in which | 


case she is worthless, as they will not mate 


in the hive. 
Neither the queen nor drones can collect 


any honey, as their tongues are not long | 
enough, and the queen cannot or will not | 


eat the honey as the drones will. It must be 


eaten and digested for her by the worker | 


bees. The larva are fed upon this digested 
honey or bee milk, or if in a queen cell, with 
another form of digested honey call the 
royal jelly, but after the workers have 
grown in size and strength this is diluted 
with honey pollen and water, until they are 


gradually brought to the use of the same | 


diet as the grown bee. 

The changes from the egg to the blind and 
legless grub that absorbs its food as well as 
eats it, to the chrysalis which lies tranced 
while the swellings on its shoulders are 
changed into a double pair of gauzy wings, 
and the ridge on its breast into an ingen- 


ious tongue, and the interior organs undergo | 


profound changes, all these are marvelous 
to consider. 


A writer in American Bee Journal Says: | 
** In feeding back extractel honey to com- | 


plete the partially filled sections, it has been 
found that a good colony will consume 15 
pounds of honey per day. This goes to sus- 
tain the life of the bees, keeps the necessary 
heat, feeds the brood and makes the wax.’’ 
Probably the same amount is used during 
honey flow. After the honey flow about a 


half-pound a day. Through the winter | 
about twenty-five pounds are used. His idea | 


of a good colony is one with perhaps twenty 


thousand bees, which we think is above the | 
usual number in the size of hives generally | 


used. It seems to us that a half-pound a day 
for twenty thousand bees would be a very 


small ration, but we cannot say that his es- | 


timate is not correct. 


The writer advocates a gradual increase | 
of the size of the cell imprints in foundation | 
sheets to obtain larger bees, perhaps in a/| 


few years get them as large as the drone 
cells and worker bees as large as the drones 
now are. The larger bees should be able to 
fly farther and faster, to carry heavier loads 
of nectar, and should have the much-desired 
longer tongue with which to reach the nec- 
tar in red clover blossoms, and gather it 
faster from other flowers. It is a very 
pretty theory, and we hope it may be tried 
by some practical beekeeper, but we are a 
little sceptical in regard to its success, un- 
less at the same time a cross is made between 
our bees and the larger bees of India and 
south Asia. And we are not sure a cross 
could be made, as there are along with those 
giant bees others as small or smaller than 
ours, and they do not seem to cross, or we 
have seen no report of their doing so. 





While many beekeepers seem very anx- 


and to raise brood. Putting on two or 
more boxes above the brood hive, and even 
allowing the queen, if she is a prolific one, 
to deposit her eggs in the second story, 
while the queen excluder keeps her out of 
those above; it is a favorite plan with many 
bee-keepers, but other allow them to swarm 
and then double up the weaker colonies. 
We do not like this plan, perhaps because 
we do not like the task of handling them as 
well as many other people seem to. 


While a windbreak on the north and east 
side of the bee-hives enables them to 
get out a little earlier in the spring, and 
helps to protect them from extreme cold in 
the winter, if wintered out of doors, there 
should always be a protection from the ex- 
treme heat of the summer. When the ther- 
mometer is ranging at or above 100°, and the 
full blaze of the noonday sunis pouring on 
the hive, it is a hot place, especially if there 
is a large colony and the bees are coming in 
loaded with honey and heated by long flights. 





Under such conditions itis not strange that 
the bees cease work and cluster about the | 
hive, or even in trees and bushes where they 
can find shade. We have heard of cases 
where under such conditions the combs 
melted down, wasting the honey and often 
drowning some of the bees in its downfall. 
To prevent this there should be shade pro- 
vided for them, and while some make this 
of boards so placed as to cast a shade dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, others pre- 
feran awning of canvas. Either may be 
used, and in the fallchanged so as to act as a 
windbreak until spring, while the trees and 
bushes are bare of foliage. 


It is claimed that the annual product of 
honey in the United States now exceeds 
one hundred million pounds in a favorable 
season, worth over $10,000,000, while the 
wax product is worth about $7,000,000. 
Since the use of foundation in the hives, 
or of the old clean comb, and it is no longer 
necessary to destroy the colony to get the 
honey, the wax has risen rapidly in 
price, as it has become scarce. If the 
movement to breed bees with tongues long 
enough to gather the nectar from red clover 
shall succeed, it will not only make honey 
cheaper, but it will also serve to make 
clover seed more abundant, and probably 
cheaper. oe 

There is often honey enough in the fruit 





bloom in May to carry the bees and brood 
through until the clover honey comes in 
June, if the orchards are extensive and 
bees are not too abundant. if they get the 
frames in the lower or brood hive well filled, 
which can usually Ye ascertained by lifting, 
it may be weli to puton the super, with 
frames or section boxes all ready for them, 
combs or foundation in each one. This will 
check the inclination to swarm, or delay the 
swarming till the June honey flow begins. 
Swarming in May is now thought a poor 
plan, despite the old adage regarding “a 
swarm of bees in May,’’ unless _ it 
comes during the fruit bloom. There 
may be two weeks between fruit bloom 
and the clover blossoms when no honey 
will be taken. The queen will not lay, | 
bees will die, and there will be no brood to 
take their place, and when the honey flow 
| comes there will be only a small colony of 
| workers, unless they are fed during that 
| time. If a frame of brood and honey is put 
in the hive to help the new colony they may 
| keep right on raising brood. The queen ex- 
| eluder should be put on to keep her out of 
| the upper story of the hive. The May feed- 
ling is very important when there are to 
|many bees kept and orchards are small. 
| Artificial swarming or spreading of brood | 
and giving ita new queen may work well 
| when done by an expert, and thus get an 
increase without the trouble of watching 
for the swarms, but those who have never 
tried it will not find it easier, and it will as 
| often prove a failure as a success. 

















aoipnaetinien 
Points of a Good Horse. 

One must have studied many horses criti- 
cally before the good and bad points are dis- 
| covered quickly, and the relative importance 
of each determined at its tru e vnjve. Ob 
serve the well-bred horse from the front as | 
he is led out. One can tell on the instant if 
he has some of the true Oriental blood in 
his veins. Good breeding and careful edu- 
cation through the centuries are seen in the 
face and head of the horse as easily as clean 
living and intelligence are observed in the 
face of aman. Each head has an individual- 
ity. 

We receive a good impression at first 
sight; we fall in love with the bright hazel, 
| convex, alert, expressive eye set exactly on 
| the corner of the moderateiy long, broadish, 
'clean head. The nostrils are open, thin 
| and yet prominent. 
| Wide nostrils never stretched by pain, 
| Mouth bloodless to the bit or rein. 

} 


Pointed ears are set symmetrically on the 
sides of a rising, prominent brain and are 
| flexible as the wings of the pigeon. If the 
| head is set lightly on the neck and at the 
| right angle the correct pose is secured, and 
flexibility, intelligence and courage stand 
| out in such a taking way that some minor 
| defects of body-form may be ignored. A 
| beautiful harmonious head often sells the 
horse and saves him from abuse, because 
| the owner comes to love the spirited intelli- 
| gence and responsive service of an animal 
| that is correctly built ahead of the throat- 
| latch. 
| If this end of the horse is good, the other 
end is likely to be good and able to keep up. 
We shall confidently expect the front legs 
to reach out true and strong and straight, 
| not pigeon toed; the front feet will not be 
| thrown out to the sides when the animal is 
speeded, like those of a paddling goose. 
The breast looks like the narrow, projecting 
| prow of acaravel. The floor of the chest is 
coneave like the gentle rise of a stone arch 
by reason of the strong muscles of the legs. 

Now stoop and glance backward between 
all of the legs. Ifthe inside lines are not 
symmetrical or the pairs are not alike,a 
malformation, a blemish or unsoundness is 
| to be discovered. Back the horse and see 
whether he has lost flexibility and drags his 
toes instead of lifting his feet promptly and 
| setting them down squarely in taking the 
backward step. Stand aside and let the 
| horse pass quietly. Note as he passes and 
repasses whether the neck and body-lines 
are symmetrical, and the movement of the 
limbs harmonious. 

Having studied the outlines generically, 
we are ready to note details. The neck may 
| be rather slim, longish, with little or no 
| ** crest ’’ or “‘ arch,’’ if the horse be desired 
| for fast work; vr long and flexible if for | 
coach work; or shorter, with higher crest, | 
if for pleasure driving; or heavy and rather | 








SHORT-HORN BULL, CHAMPION NOMINEE 131262. 
Owned by W. I. Wood. ; 


northern Africa, parts of Italy are often 
quoted as illustrations of man’s dvstruc- 
tion of climate. In reply, man can cer- 
tainly plead not guilty. The geography of 
this Mediterranean region, the configura- 
tion of land and water, and the direction of 
the prevailing winds, are such as to give it 
a light rainfall, forests or no forests. The 
situation is really this: Want of rain pre- 
vents the growth of trees; want of trees 
does not prevent rain. © 

Forests and Floods—Another persistent 
error is the belief that floods in our rivers 
are more frequent than formerly, because of 
the cutting down of forests in their drain- 
age basins. It is probable that the clear- 
ing of land by cutting away forests and 
undergrowth does change the regimen of 
streams, increasing their flood height, and 
diminishing the flow at low stages. In 
other words, water probably runs off or 
evaporates more rapidly from bare ground 


where the forests are cut away the ground 
is seldom left bare; it is cultivated or 
quickly becomes covered with bushes. which 
hold the water quite as effectively as for- 
ests. The main fact is, however, that the 
floods in our rivers are no greater or more 
frequent now than in the past. 

Climates and Ocean Currents—The well- 
oP known mild climate of the northwest coast 





longer than if the shoulders were less 
oblique. The unsoundness of the feet is fre- 


quently the result of a too straight confor- 
nation. Good heads and crests are shown in 
the coach horse in the head piece beginning 
this article. 


The withers are important. The saddle | 


horse should have high withers. Low 


withers are one indication of speed. Some 
saddle horses require a webbing around the | 
breast with ends attached to the saddle to! 
prevent it from working backward. The | 
horse with trotting form may require a 


crupper strap attached to the saddle to keep 


it from working forward. The imperfectly | 
bred horse may have trotting hindquarters | 
| and draft-shaped forequarters. If so, the 


front end is unable to keep out of the way 
of the rear end; the result is over-reaching. 
Who has ever described a horse’s back 


without wanting to revise the description? : 


The Scotchman has the best brief descrip- 
tion: ‘*‘ When one is in the saddle there is 


nae room for anither behind.’’ Note the 


body lines. A short top and a long lower 
line indicate strength and speed. If the 
hips be placed well forward as they should 
be in all four-footed, domestic animals, and 
the neck on the corner of the body, there 


is no room fora long back. ‘* Long hind- 


quarters,’’ ‘* coupled well ahead,”’ ‘a strong 


loin,’’ are, in effect, synonymous expres- 
sions. Xenophon says, ‘‘ If we have a 


double loin, it is the easier for the rider.”’ 
Most of our trotters do not have promi- 
nent loins. But press the thumb and finger 


along the loin and you will find those steer- 


like muscles placed along the back, out of 
sight and danger, and where they will pull 
the hardest. These muscles are evident in 
the good horse. 

Horses that are “‘ ribbed up ”’ closely and 
smoothly are easier keepers, and their stride 
is shorter than are those which have a more 
open conformation. The rump should be 
broad, but not steep nor ‘* goose-rumped ”’ 
nor ‘* beef rumped,” like the shorthorn. 
Neither should the tail be set at right angles 
with the body, but be placed symmetrically 
to match the angles of the neck and head. 
A fine, lofty neck means a tail to match it, 
and vice versa. The twist should be well 
cut up, but the space made available by the 
high cut should be filled with muscle. Here 
they will be mest efticient and least likely 
to become sore by concussion or severe 
use. 

‘““No legs, no horse,’ is an old proverb. 
Whoever described one leg so perfectly that 
it could always be identified? Then how 
ean one describe two legs, the front and 
hind, when they are radically different? 


The front leg is subjected to the greater con- | 


cussion; the hind leg to the greater strain. 
The hind leg must be crooked at the hock, 


| but if crooked too much the result is the 


weak “‘ sickle ”’ leg; if too little the result is 
a“ pounder.’”’ Then, too, the foot is likely 
to partake of the character of the leg. 

That portion of the legs, front and rear, 
below the hocks and knees, should be nat- 
urally short and broad when viewed side- 
ways, not roundish; and it should be thin 
when viewed from the rear, not much un- 
like a razor blade when a cross section of 
both are compared. A line drawn from 
hock to fetlock should be nearly straight, 
concave rather than convex. If convex it is 
a ‘‘curby ” leg, and may develop into a true 
curb. 

The cords just below the hock should be 
well tied in, and the leg should not have the 
appearance of being too narrow from front 
to rear, just below the hock; nor just below 
the knee on the back side of the front leg, a 
common fault in many a well-bred horse. 
If the line from hoof to pastern be rather 
long and moderately oblique, elasticity is 
secured. In the draft horse the line may be 
shorter and straighter. If the quarters are 
not placed symmetrically on the body the 
toes of the hind feet will point out and the 
hocks will come together, or be ‘‘ cow 
hocked.”’ 

The skin should be moderately thick, firm, 
and fitted on to the bones below knee and 
hock as tightly as a kid glove on a lady’s 
hand. The bone over which the skin is 
fitted should approximate ivory in texture 
and strength. 

Dark-colored hoofs are likely te be of 
better texture than light-colored ones. ‘The 
shape of the foot is variabie. The ‘* cold- 
blooded ’’ draft horse has a broader, flatter 
foot than the light driver or speed horse. 
The foot is often the point most likely to be 
deficient in draft horses, the heel being too 
open and the foot too flat. Oceasionally ‘‘ the 
hollow of the foot makes a hole in the 
ground.”’ 

On the other hand, the driving horse 
sometimes has a foot too hollow and narrow 


at the heel, in which case the foot is likely 


to become contracted, since the frog does 
not come in contact with the moist soil, 
loses its elasticity, becomes hard, contracts, 
draws the quarters in until the hoof be- 


comes too small for the internal structure. 


The shoe does not pinch, but the hoof does. 
There is a happy medium between these 


two extremes. 


A horse’s limbs should be placed well 
under the body, for the same reason that the 
wheels of a street car are placed well under 
its body, to secure a swaying, easy motion, 
instead of a pounding, inelastic one. 

Horses are of many colors, but dark 


ious to increase the number of their colo- | short, but with high crest, if for draft. But | browns and bright bays with dark points 
| for all uses the neck should be set on the are preferred, since dark colors indicate 


nies, and try tohave two or more swarms 
each season, we think one swarm from a 
colony is better than more, and if we could 
not prevent the issuing of later swarms, we 
should want to double up some of them, try- 
ing to preserve the queen from the most 
productive of the old colonies. While 
the queen’s cells may be cut ont 
to prevent swarming, the better way, 
we think, is to make’ sure that the 





| top ‘‘ corner ”’ of the horse, not square on | 
| the end of the body like the pig’s, or he will | 
| ** hog ”’ the bit and drive like a harnessed 


swine. In any case the neck should embrace | doing which his mouth has become hard an¢ 


| the shoulders broadly, not as the handle | 
| embraces the mop head. : 


fine, close-grained texture. 


But some one may have depreciated the 
value of the horse in “* breaking ”’ hira, 1n 


unresponsive, courage turned into revenge 


| and whip-obedience substituted for obedi- 


| If the neck is set on the ‘‘ corner,” then | ence to the driver’s slightest wish, sent 
| the shoulders will have to be set on the body through the reins by the kind hand. So the 


| Obliquely. This will give elasticity to the | 








, horse should be driven before one can deter- 
colony has room enough to store honey, front limbs and they and the feet will last | mine whether all of the points of a good 








| visit the Canary Islands, which lie in the 


| able importance in the world’s commerce- 
They are also of muca use to Europe, be-| We have yet to hear of a really reliable 
cause they grow fruits or vegetables which | method of preventing turnips from impart- | 








aid of this resource toadd hundreds of hee- | cents. Radishes 35 to 40 cents a box. Celery 
tares to the cultivated lands in the northern : 


‘ ip S 7 Si © j ee ‘ pe 
pr ge i peti _ p necai re hea | ing at 20 to 25 cents a pound, and Southern ies 
in of the American Geographical Soclety | at g3 to $3.50a carrier. Florida squash at | !ine- 


ology and geography. A few of his points 
are summarized in what follows: 





| persistence of error is the idea that the 
| presence or absence of forests has an influ- 
| ence on the amount of rainfall. Some keen 
observer long ago detected the fact that 
forested regions enjoyed a heavier rainfall 
1 | than those not forested, and jumped to the | $5, Beet greens are 20 to 30 cents a bushel, | 


| conclusion that rainfall was produced by | dandelions 30 cents and parsley 75 cents to 
| forests, and that the removal of forests di-| 1, Romaine 75 cents to $1 a dozen. String | 

minished the rainfall. Looking over the | beans coming freely at $1 to $1.50 a bushel. | 
earth he found many treeless desert regions, | and green peas varying in quality from $1 | 
and forthwith instanced them as frightful | to $2.25a basket. Mint and water eress 35 | 
examples of men’s wastefulness. Syria, | cents a dozen. 


horse are present.—Dr. I. P. Roberts, Cor- | of America is commonly attributed to the 
nell University. Japan current. The Gulf Stream is sup- 
anne posed to have the same influence on the 
High-Priced Farm Lands. western coasts of Europe, etc. But can it 


Over two thousand steamships annuully | be supposed that the Japan current, how- 
ever warm it may be when it leaves the 


tropics, retains any appreciable excess of 
heat after a journey of six thousand 
miles in northern latitudes? Asa matter of 
fact, no trace of this current reaches the 
shores of North America. In the north 
Atlantic the condition is much the same. 
The Gulf Stream disappears as a current 
long before the British Isles are reached. 
—Scientific American, New York. 
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Turnip Taint in Milk. 








Atlantic, west of the Sahara Desert. In 
fact, most steamships traveling between 
European ports and South America and 
Africa touch at the islands of Grand Canary 
or Teneriffe to recoal. The captain of an 
English steamship recently said that he 
knew of no place where coaling might be 
done more expeditiously than at Santa 
Cruz, the port of Teneriffe. 7 

Thus the Canary Islands are of consider 








Europe cannot produce or which mature in | jng their objectionable flavor to milk. Ever 
the islands before they are planted in more | s9 many remedies for turnip-tainted milk 


northern countries. The Canary Islands, | have been advanced from time to time, but | 
| Spring, summer 
| gardens in a backwood spring. 


in fact, have much the same relation to | we have never known one of them to give 
some European countries that Bermuda | absolutely satisfactory results. One of 
with its early potatoes and onions has to our | the most popular of old-time methods of 
market. 4 , A _ | dealing with turnip-tainted milk is to put 

There is comparatively little rainfall in | q pinch of saltpetre in the pans in which 





the islands. ‘The result is that all farm | the milk was kept. Another plan some- | 


lands which are favorably situated for ir- | times adopted was to feed the roots immedi- 
rigation bring an enormous price. In | ately after milking, so that their flavor had 


fact, the prices asked for tillable land | time to become dissipated ere the next milk- | 


' 


would be regarded almost everywhere else | ing time came round. Still another plan 
as very exorbitant. For example, ali) sometimes employed was to cut off the 
the best lands in the environsof the city of | top parts of the roots and feed them 
Las Palmas are planted in bananas. A well- | to store cattle, preserving only the lower 
watered hectare of banana plants yield a} portions for the milking cows, because 
clear profit of $500a year, or about $200an | jt is well known that more of the 
acre. The result is that not a hectare of the | acrid juice which imparts the objection- 
best lands situated on the littoral, and at aii | able flavor to the milk is found in the 
altitude of less than seven hundred feet, can | top than in the lower half of the root. 
be bought for less than $5000 a hectare. It | Neither of these systems is, however, found 


is doubtful if there are many areas of culti- | capable of altogether doing away with the | 


vated lands the world ever that are held at | taint which the roots impart to the produce 

so high a price. The reason is that the ex- | of the cows fed upon them. The most satis- 

tent of these lands in the Canary Islands is | factory method of overcoming trouble on 

small, the demand being far greater than | this score is to pasteurize the milk,—that is, 

the supply. | to heat it up to a temperature of about 155 
European countries greatly appreciate the | degrees before it is separated or set for 

bananas they receive from the Canary | creaming.—London Paper. 

Islands. The fruit is sent principally to | ‘iene 

London. One of the steamship lines which BUTTER MARKET FIRM. 





dispatches a vessel every week from La Luz, The b as i PGA 

the port of Las Palmas, carries from ten ie canny! mana mepnenne & See tone, | 

thetnd to. Senter. toenail. benches. , and advices from all the leading points in-| from a Border Garden,” by Mary Pamela 
r | dicate that a high basis of values has been | 

| established. Dealers who were looking for 

| lower prices on June goods will be disap- | 


There are other important sources of 
bananas in the other islands, and all the 
steamers in the island trade are specially é 
Asted for frait transportation. | pointed, and apparently they must pay three 
Another export which has had large de- | or four cents per pound more: than inst year 
velopment is tomatoes. They are shipped | OF go without. This is the way the sit- 
while still unripe, each tomato carefully 
wrapped in paper and packed in little cases | \* : be sa ee ie 
containing only fifty to one hundred. Pota- | York and here on the basis of 22 ss 
teas of the very best quality are also be- | the country, it looks as if that price will 
: cover most of the June business. 


coming an important shipment, and the to- 4 : } . . 
be egg I “ From all dairy sections of New England | 


bacco industry, which has developed con- : Mnettgh: 

siderably in recent years, is another of the wad raw Teen Steen the sepeete nee Laver- 

agricultural resources that is swelling the E : : Bagh 

exports of the Canary Islands. four or five weeks, and predictions are made 
The people need all the land they can that the product will be larger than a year 


irrigate because there is so large a demar 
8 8 ad rather poor, but of full grass fla. or, and will 


paying particular attention to irrigation | ;. : : 
a > tions throughout the dairy sections of the 
Every stream that can ad » We 7 : i 

: vat can add to the water | West have greatly improved, and the feed 


husban‘’ed. A local company has for years of piggy vein age roe ep 
been placing the streams and ponds under | ; — a a a mapavee » and, 
contribution and selling the water they | with abundant rains, a continuance of the 
carry to the fields at so good a profit that for | — ceneitens cen expected fer seme 
several years past they have annually aug- | ; : 
mented their business and capital from ten | be < — peg - ‘Basten Sow: the 
to twenty per cent. This company is now poy ie me May 24 —— 33,140 tubs and 
nearly completing the largest irrigating en- | “”” " — . total weight oe aiaginienar 
terprise yet undertaken. It began the work pounds, against 1,330,369 pounds the previ- 
in May, 1898, and it will be finished this | °"% week and 1.67678. poands- the corre- 
penn sponding week last year. This shows that 
The little city of Arueas with twelve | Supplies — steadily increasing and are 
thousand inhabitants is on the north side of | ee at 5 iron im Guasde of the. curnent 
the island of Grand Canary. Around it are | we of the trade. : 
many plantations of bananas and toma- | tl — of butter one Boston for 
toes, making it the most important agri- mathe negpeiniensinlions? ~s Aapnsnseny-lamrapames pounds 
cultural region of the islands. There is | for the corresponding week last year. From 
| New York there were no exports. 


opportunity for much larger development The stori : 
of the farmlands if sufficient water is pro- | te — —ar ee opened last week, 
vided. It is expected that the large works | and upwards of 7000 tubs were put away. 


now in progress will supply this need. The Quiney mae Cole Storage Company 
Inthe country, sume distance from the reports a stock of 6719 tubs, against 25,724 


| . r ~ 
town, is a range of hills down whose north- | tubs same time last year. The Eastern 
ern slope a great deal of water pours during | Company reports a stock of 987 tubs, and 
the winter months. A wall is building in 
the form of a half circle, both ends of which 
abut upon these hills. The wall and the 
hills will therefore form a complete en- 
closure. The wall is about one hundred feet 
in height, seventy-five feet wide at the base check the demand to some extent. Old 
and thirteen feet at the top. With so for-| beets are held at $2 to $2.25a box, and new 
midable a structure it is not likely that the | at 75 cents to $1.aduzen bunches. Old ear- 
impounded floods will ever break it | rots at $1 to $1.25 a box and new ai 60 to 75 
down. The capacity of the enclosure will cents adozen. Flat turnips 75 to 90 cents a 
be 800,000 cubic metres, and the stone, sand | box, and yellow $1 to $1.25 a barrel. 
and lime used in building it have all been Onions are quiet and nearly steady 


against 31,093 tubs a year ago. 
VEGETABLES IN BOSTON MARKET. 
The vegetable trade is fairly brisk, but 


derived from the immediate neighborhood. | in price. Bermuda $1.50 a crate and 


More than two hundred workmen have been Egyptian $3 to $3.25 a bag. Parsnips 


Literature. 


“Nature Study and Life,” by ()j1 
Hodge, P. H. D., published by Gin, 
Boston, is a most useful and inst; 
The field which this book 
to enter has ever spread out before | 
enchanted country. 
resources of life, dissolving in eh). 
ever fresh and new, have always so.;, 
natural matrix of the, highest dey... 
of the mind and soul. 
lem is studied the more it seems +), 
state of nature isa sheet anchor of «. 
tary education. The illustrations }), 
selected to express the relation of ), 
pecially children, to nature. 
intended for school use, and is, j),, 
very useful one of the best that 
noticed of the kind for sometime. 
ought to be most popular among 





The possibiliti. 


than from ground covered with forests. But | °* 
The description of a tornado on the |) 


West India Islands, in Gertrude At}, 
novel, ‘‘ The Conqueror,” gives ; 
vivid impression of the terror whic, 
have seized the people of Martini: 
the day became black as night and t}. 
ness was rent by lightning, and +) 
throbbed with deafening rolls of t), 
From her personal experience whil: 
there gathering material for her }xv, 
describes a storm which devastated 

during Alexander [an, 
boyhood. This latest of her novels. 

way, has been the most successful |), 
has yet written, and is already in it, 

The Maemillan Company, 


A very attractive volume is that « 
** In My Vicarage Garden and Else 
by Henry N. Ellacombe, published }) 
Lane, London and New York. 
combe is better known by his pr 
works, entitled “ In a Gloucestershi;.. | 


This book is practically a sequel to My 
book, ‘‘ Gloucestershire G.) 
All the chapters in it have already aj) 
| as occasional papers in the Guardia 





and autumn, the ; 


| scribes beautifully sunshine and sha: 
the garden, the carpet plants, gardens (1; 
snow, the rock gardens, with a chapt: 


on the scents of flowers, and plant names. 
| with a most valuable paper on med 
properties of flowers, 
Part III. is entitled * 
Switzerland and 


Swiss garden, 


most valuable for one’s library, and no bet- 
ter collection could be made than this } 
and a selection of the writings of Mr. Ella- 
The writer seems to possess al] 
the natural desires to present the volume 
'in amost interesting and attractive man- 
ner; he also brings forth much that is prac- 
tical, at the same time develops a number 
of little things necessary to promote 





attractive gardens and assisting in making 


| picturesque gardens as well as_ practi: 
A very attractive book 1s ‘* Stray Leavy 


Milne Home, author of ** Mamma’s Black 
Nurse Stories,’ published by John Lane, 
London and New York. 
in this book, as also some of the stories of the 
| second part, are republished by permission o 
| the editor of ‘*‘ The Lady.’’ 
covered avery bright bit of literary work, 
and the book is written in a very clever 
; manner and assisted remarkably 
exquisite pen and ink sketches which are o 
especial attraction 
Mary Holmes’ works, is particular], 
_ written, with much color, and has 
delicacy which wins for her 
The first part brings one 
most inviting atmosphere of countr) 
with a bit of thirsty June air, carrying 
gees ‘ : . | to the harvest time. 
for their products. They are therefore | probably be better next week. The condi- | titled “‘ My Friends in Their Gardens.” pro- 
| duces some very strikingly clever charact: 
supplies for their farms is being carefully 7 ; ‘ | Mrs. Morse, John Burnet, the Major, th: 
| prospects could not be better. A fine stand | Rectorand Mistress Bell. 
| trations which are especially ; 
| for instance the Water Seat Croft Cortace 
at Fogo Bridge. 
** Garden Craft, Old and New,” 
published by John 
London and New York, with a memo 
Russel, is a volume 
attractive, containing the choicest o! 
In the preface remarks the 
“The following paint 
laws essay on the for and against 
I became the more co 
as general writings of the 
applying art and in interpreting 
The more [ studied old 
point of view of 


Most of the verses 


| uation looks at present, and, as storage | 
| operations have begun in Chicago, New | 


The story, like a! 


Ta ene AOR Sa Ra ETA 


able for a large output of butter the next | 


ago. The quality of some of the receipts is | 
The second part, en 





old types and designs 
suaded are more consonant with | 
tions of English life and more s 
English homesteads 
Because old gardens are \ 
beautiful yesterday, beaut 

and beautiful always, and we « 
turn to them not to keep their 
nor to limit ourselves 
ornaments and effects, but to glea: 
'our garden enterprise today, tv 

their spirit and to gain impulsion ! 
as often is in the forgotten field, 

| richest of pastures. 
tents the following subjects hav: 


with those added, the total stock is 7703 tubs, | 





i ec eee ene ont ee 


et Rt 


the high range of prices that are kept up | 


Garden,” “ Art in a Garden,” * 
Garden,” ** Landseapes in a Ga 
** The Technics of Gardening.” 

trations are very old English 


CRAPO aleE por saneerrnpmncerss 





constantly employed on the works for the | nearly done, at 75 cents a box. Leek 75 


past three years. It is expected with the | cents a dozen bunches, and chives 50 to 75 


; a $1 to $1.25 a dozen, and French artichokes 
part of Grand Canary.—New York Sun. $3 to $3.50 a dozen, Hothouse cucumbers | 
RS tee 
Popular Errors in Meteorology. for No.2. Peppers are scarce, at $4.50 per 
wy ; | carrier, and egg plant $3.50 to $4. To- 
Ip - » Ss = “hey ; r 
Professor Gannett of the United States | matoes are higher, choice hothouse sell- 





which treats of popular errors in meteor- 





$1 to $1.50 a crate for white, and 83.50 to $4 
a barrel tor marrow. Rhubarb is 13 to 2 | 


cents a pound, and good mushrooms 50 cents | 
Forests and Rainfall—An example of the | to g1. 
New cabbages are $1 to $1.50 a barrel | 


Asparagus, native, three dozen in box $4 tc | 


They are also vers 

1 one is able by following the: 
ascertain the practical hints a> 
lay out a garden properly, and 1! 


| $3 to $3.50 a box for No.1 and $1.50 to $2|f flowers to use. 
«| volume has indeed shown 1m 


; anc 


| carrying through his subjects 
| in many cases, at the same | 
| forth much desirable informa 
Such a work is very valu: 
ries of horticultural works. 
| Some very attractive books 
| published this year by John | 
{and New York, the series 
arial Books of 
? he latest book that has come | 
crate, and hothouse cauliflowers $2.50 to $3 written by George Wythes. \ 
adozen. Spinach is plenty at 10 to 15 cents | titled ‘‘The Book of Vexeta' 
a box, and lettuce 17 to 25 cents a dozen. | comprehensive and instructiv' 
is not only a book on_ practic: 
but brings one quite closer to | 
ments in making a complete s 
roper seeds, together with chi 
istory of cookery of vegetables 
not but help knowing a great 
cabbage, carrot, onion, turnip, | 


he illustrations are most 
| pared and are easily called beau 
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Boultry. 





Practical Poultry Points. 
Wenever sawa case of chicken cholera, 
it we have seen cases of diarrhea, and 
ises Where lice and foul air was almost as 
tul as the cholera, but a caseof true chol- 
a acts almost as rapidly as the Asiatic 
iolerain the human being, lasting only 
out six to twelve hours, and spreading so 
pidly that the perfectly well birds are 
ircely worth the trouble of separating 
em from the sick ones. 

If we ever had a flock attacked, we should 
‘1 like going out of the business, knowing 
it we orthe farm was not fitted for it. If 

» had allowed filth to accumulate in the 
suse, and {left the air foul for lack of ven- 
ition, or had fed unwholesome food, de- 
ived vegetables, rotten meat or damaged 
ain, we should think the fault was all our 
vp. If sick fowl, even with no worse 
rouble than diarrhcea, had been allowed to 
inge over the whole farm, we should think 
‘he fault was in a soil poisoned by their ex- 


rements, until it was no longer fit for | feared to eat it.’”’ 


sultry to live on, 
If the fowl had been kept in yards they | 
iight be moyed to clean spaces where there | 
ould be no taint and no drainage from the 
id yards, and the latter might be disin- | 
«ted by turning the soil over, and_per- 
1aps by a treatment with lime, and the 
owing of some green crops upon it to use 
) the fertility that had accumulated there. | 
We would take these precautions if we 
sund diarrhoea very prevalent in the flock, 
ind could not trace it directly to the feed 
rough, but it is well to remember that it 
inay be caused by allowing food to gather 
ind sour in the troughs; by the giving of 
the too-salt water in which salt meat has 
been boiled; by an excess of raw meat, 
especially if not perfectly sweet; by impure, 
stagnant water, or an excess of green food 
utter being long deprived of it. Guard 
against tiese attacks and the poultry keeper 
may live as long as we have without seeing 
a case of chicken cholera. 


The Manchester Union says that ‘if all 
breeds of hens excepting the Leghorns and 
Wyandottes were swept out of existence it 
woul be a gain to everybody but those who 
breed for show, and sell fancy stock at high 
prices.’’ Thatis stating it very strongly, 
and we feel much like saying that if those 
two breeds were all destroyed, and the 
other good breeds left, it would be no loss to 
the world. Wehave handled many breeds, 
and the Leghorns and Cochins gave us the 
least satisfaction of any we ever had, un- 
less guinea hens are counted in. The Leg- 
horns were too small and too anxious to 
set out and scratch up the vegetable 
and tlower garden to ever make good 
plump chickens or fowl, while neither 
a warm house nor warm feed induced them 
to lay in winter, while the Cochins were 
too lazy to lay at any season of the year, 
or to do anything but to eat, stand round 
idle and grow fat. They were the two ex- 
tremes of restlessness and laziness, neither 
of which seems to have a market value. As 
for the Wyandottes, we think them in no 
way superior to the Barred Plymouth Rock, 
excepting that they are better sitters, and 
will run longer with chickens before be- 
ginning to lay again. 

We think the Rhode Island Reds are iikely 
to take higber rank than the Wyandottes in | 
afew years, when they have been bred so 
as to bea little more uniform in color and 
shape. Just now breeders vary in their 
ideals, and seem tothinka long neck and 
long legs are desirable, while we think as | 
those are the two parts which wedo not 
care to eat in a chicken or fowl, that those 
who are trying to breed broad-backed, | 
heavy-bodied, full-breasted birds are getting 
more nearly the good stock for an excellent 
breed. 

I. K. Feleh, the well-known expert and 
authority on poultry matters, says he can 
get ten cents a dozen more for the eggs from 
his Light Brahma hens than hecan for those 
laid by the Leghorns or other small breeds 
when both are laying at the same time, but 
the Brahmas give most of their eggs in late | 
fall or winter, at the season of high prices. | 
Hethinks the Leghorns lay more eggs in | 
the year, but mostly in spring and summer, 
when prices are low. His Brahmas average 
about 150 eggs each in a year, but they will , 
equal in weight 178 Plymouth Rock eggs or | 
213 eggs from the Wyandotte fowl. The | 
dark color of the Brahma eggs gives them an | 
extra value, or at least a quicker sale in | 
New England markets. Our experience 
does not exactly coincide with his, for we 


never found a strain of Light Brahmas that | shaded by some other crop, and many | treatment of lamb, which for one reason or 


produced eggs larger than did the Plymouth | 
Rocks, excepting for a short time when both | 
were pullets. | 
The use of the trap nests in the poultry | 
house is considerable trouble, entailing as | 
it does the marking of the hens that they 
inay be correctly identified, and frequent 
visits to release those that have laid, and 
the keeping a record of the eggs from each, 
but we think it should be profitable to one 
who keeps many fowl. It distinguishes the 
yvorkers from the drones, that do not pay 
their feed. It tells which lay best when 
eres are highest priced. It enables one to | 
iow which give the eggs with dark shell 
ind which with light-coiored or white shells, 
(1 when time comes for hatching, if there 
a hen whose eggs are largely infertile, she 
in be selected out for some other purpose | 
in raising chickens from her. All these 
ints combined may have a great deal to 
» with deciding the question of profit or 
ss, as the least profitable ones can be 
eeded out. 
\bout Thanksgiving time, we think, we 
iumented upon the number of fowl and 
ckens that were coming to this market 
partially fattened, and the chickens 
ei but half grown, At the same time 
s¢ contracts were being filled with a | 
‘ter class of poultry to be shipped to | 
<land. We then expressed a fear that | 
Western poultry growers were so re- 
ny their flocks to avoid buying corn, | 
there would be a scarcity of poultry | 
the spring trade and for raising | 
kens. That fear has been  justi- 
by small supply and high prices for | 
“try since March came in. Nor is 
all the trouble. Eggs have been scarce, | 
we do not remember having seen them | 
“an advance in April as they did this 
We do not think any unusual amount | 
em has been put in cold storage, even | 
‘i they were the lowest, and while the | 
ction has been much less than usual, | 
igh price of chickens, and a natural de- | 
‘o bring the flock up to the numbers it 


ast year, has led to a great many more | ng other is broiled duck, and epicures say-) % ; é : 
+ been used in the incubators or under | that there is nothing in all the choice of | there is a promise of the same condition 


‘or hatching. 


borticultural, 
Orchard and Garden. 
ie following bit of ancient history may 
“e new to some of our readers, but it 
ve interesting to the younger class. 


‘\ think the introduetion of the tomato as 
‘<arden plant took place about one hundred 








| years ago in this country, and fifty years 
| ago we knew but few people who would 
eat them, and many of those thought it so 
necessary to destroy all the flavor of the 
fruit with the addition of sugar, spice, 
pounded crackers, butter and vinegar, that 
there was scarcely a trace of the tomato left 
to tell what it had been. Now it is almost 
as rare to find a person who does not like 
the tomato as one who does not like a peach, 
and most of them prefer them raw instead 
of cooked. 

** A writer in the Philadelphia Enquirer 
gives this bit of information concerning the 
| raising of tomatoes: ‘The death of Eliza- 
| beth Hildebrand, aged ninety-nine, at York, 
| Pa., April 14, recalls the fact that her 
| tather, Michael Klinefelter, was at one time 
| Sheriff of York County, and that during his 
|erm of office his wife, Magdalena, raised 
| the first tomatoes that were ever raised in 
| this section of the country. The seed was 
| given her by a prisoner, who had brought it 
| from the West Indies, and she planted it in 

the jail yard. The fruit was considered a 
great curiosity, and many persons at first 








| The Oregon Agriculturist says that an old 
book has been found which was published 
in Italy some three centuries ago, which 
has a description of the seedless or navel 
orange, and even calls it by that name, in 
Italian, of course. Since that time it dis- 
appeared in Europe, was rediscovered in 
South America, brought to the United 
States, and has now become the leading 
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variety here. This sounds very much like 
a romance, but if true the man who} 
brought it here and introduced it is as | 
much a public benefactor as if it had | 
never been know before. Why should it | 
have passed out of existence in Europe? | 
Did the San Jose scale or some other in- | 
sect or fungous disease destroy it, while the 
other European varieties were more resist- 


» 
| 





There is reported to be an unusually | 
heavy bloom on fruit trees this spring, 
which we expect to be the case in New Eng- | 
land in the years of even numbers, but there | 
were some sections where the frosts of May | 
have so affected the blossoms that were out | 
that it is thought much of the fruit will be | 
damaged. Yet trom such as we have exam- | 
ined, we think there was not enough dam- | 
aged to do any more than the necessary | 
thinning. We need to remember that 
one good-sized apple from each clus- 
ter of blossoms will usually sell for’ 
more in the harvest than two or three 
smaller ones growing in the same place, 
and if we find that the frost has not thinned 
them enough, they should be thinned by | 
handpicking until they have room enough 
to grow and develop to the size that buyers 
like and are willing to pay good prices to 
obtain. But with the prospects of a large 
crop comes also the necessity of spraying to | 
keep the insect pests and the fungous dis-- 
eases in control. There are some who will 
buy apples infested by worms or covered 
with scab if they can buy them at a low 
price, but those who are willing to pay good 
prices will not accept that kind of fruit | 
either for the home trade or for expoit. 


The experiment station at Geneva, N. Y.., | 
ina recent bulletin, says that it has not | 
found any fertilizer better for growing let- 
tuce under glass than stable manure, and | 
the amount used need not be excessive. | 
A light dressing supplemented with a little 
good commercial fertilizer also produced | 
the best resultsin the open ground. Wehave 
for some time felt confident that too heavy 
applications of stable manure, especially | 
when not well rotted, was liable to cause | 
the mildew, and possibly the rotting of 
the lettuce which sometimes takes place, as | 
it does in the cabbage, where the head falls | 
away from the stem. Asa commercial fer- | 
tilizer dried blood gave them better results | 
than nitrate of soda, when the amounts of 
nitrogen furnished were equal, anda clay | 
loam proved better for the growth of the} 
crop than a sandy loam, especially if much 
manure was used. 


When celery is grown it needs to be kept | 
free from weeds, and to do this it is not | 
necessary to work the soil deep. The cel- 
ery plant is not a deep-rooting plant, as it 
sends down no tap root, and yet in the early | 
stages of its growth it likes a cool and damp 
soil. Nota heavy, mucky soil necessarily, 
as some have thought becanse it has proved 
a success upon the marshes that have been 
drained in Ohio and Michigan, but one that 
is neither dry nor hot. This is one reason | 
why it seems to do best in the early | 
stages of growth if it is partially 





grow lettuce, early cabbage or early | 
peas berween the rows of celery, since the 
Western crops of onions have kept prices 
so low here that many gardeners in New 
England who used to grow them between 
their celery rows have not thought them 
very profitable until last year, when the | 
drought cut down the Western crop very 
much. Bnt after the other crop is taken | 
away and the celery is well under way, the | 
ground should only be stirred on the sur- | 
face very lightly until the time comes for | 
throwing up the earth to blanch it. We 
have even thought it good policy to allow | 
the chick weed to cover the ground between | 
the rows in the late fall, in preference to | 
disturbing the soil by trying to clean it out, | 
and thus breaking the feeding roots of the | 
celerv. 

Perhaps our theory was wrong, but we 
always looked upon the chickweed, some- 
times erroneously called carpet weed, as a | 
plant that took but little fertility from the | 
soil. Itgrows most rank ina shady, moist 
soil, just such as the celerylikes. It has so | 
little substance in its stalk and leaf that an 
old gardener once told us that if wehoed up | 
a half acre of it, and left it in a bright sun 
on the ground an hour, there would not be | 
a bushel basketful to carry off. This 
might have been an exaggeration, but 
we know that but little remains after an | 
hour’s drying of what seemed to be a thick 
carpet. The celery seems to begin to send 
down its roots deeper toward the last stages 
of its growth, so that the grower may plow 
deeper between the rows when ready to | 
bank it up, but we never saw any banked | 
that the growth did not seem to be checked | 
for about a week, and from this cause as | 
much as any other arose the custom of 
blanching the early celery between boards 
instead of banks of earth, as was formerly | 
the usual custom. 

+ | 
TABLE DELICACIES OF SPRING. 

Among the luxuries of the table to be en- | 

joyed at just this season of the year and at | 


} 





| spring more delicious than the flavor of a 
'well-browned spring duckling that has 
| been broiled by an expert cook. Expert- 
| ness with the broiler may seem rather an 
‘elementary accomplishment of a cook, but 
it is a fact that to broil well is one of the 
| real tests of a good cook. 
| And the spring ducks must be broiled 
well. They must bedry and at the same time 
| juicy, not dry in the sense that over-cooked 





/much would be enough for two or three 


| family. But not so with the spring duck- 


| pounds apiece. 


| from four to six pounds, and the meat is 


| must be ordered in advanee. The chickens 


| tend to be first-class. 


| than three pounds. This, of course, puts 


| and shad, and think it a gastronomic heresy 
| the market. Oneof the shellfish that has 


'shrimp. Yet shrimps may be used to make 


contains them. 


| grows less. But there was a time when no 


| legs has not been met by as great a demand 


| deliciously cooked in a way described as 


fowl is, and not juicy as a spring chicken is 
sometimes when it is not quite prepared for 
the table and yet lands there prematurely. 
That kind of juiciness must be avoided in 
broiled ducklings. 

They are in market now costing 20 and 25 
cents a pound and weighing from 4 to 5 
pounds. An ordinary duck that weighed so 


persons, and a pair would suffice for a 


ling. His five pounds are largely made up 





of claws, wing pinions and other parts that 
are not to be eaten. So one duck is barely | 
enough for two. | 

That makes spring ducks expensive, but | 
when the butcher has split them for broil- | 
ing, and they have passed through the | 
hands of a skillful cook, they are delicious. | 
They are not only good for dinner, but | 
make a delicious luncheon dish. | 

Broiled ducks are so rarely eaten that it | 
is hard to convince anybody that they could | 
be good. But it needs only the experience 
of a broiled duckling to show how errone- 
ous any prejudice against such a method of | 
cooking a duck is. It is, of course, im- 


| portant that the ducks should be very young, | 


and they should never weigh more than five 


Two other table luxuries in poultry are 
very young turkeys and squab chickens. 
It is not usual to eat turkey in May; but 
the turkeys to be had now are even more 
delicate than when the bird in the autumn 
takes his place on the table. Young tur- 
keys, like young ducks, are to be_ broiled. 
Just at this season of the year, they weigh 


deliciously tender and juicy. The flavor is 
like that of a pheasant, but there is more 
freshness to it and the meat is tender yet 
firm. The flavor of the meat is like that of 
the older birds, but is deliciously delicate. 

Squab chicken is not to be broiled neces- 
sarily, although it is usually cooked in that 
way. ‘The squab chickens are not as good 
as either the spring ducklings or the broiled 
turkeys, but they area very appetizing re- 
minder of spring. They may even be 
stuffed, although they are so small that they 
are more frequently broiled. If the stuffing 
for these little fowls, which are no larger 
than a quail, be made of crumbs of toast, 
with a little delicate flavoring of thin spring 
onions, they are eaten at their best. Broiled, 
they have the taste of a quail, and are just 
now the favorite substitute for game at 
dinner parties. 

Of the spring fowl the turkeys are the 
most difficult to find. They are not to be 
had at all the markets, and usually they 


and ducks, on the other hand, are to be 
had almost everywhere in markets that pre- 





One of the new elements in providing 
here now is the French market, which has 
come into existence in the last few years. 
These markets have increased with the 
growth of the French restaurants, from 
which they derive their principal trade. 
The butchers are especially expert in the 


another they always sell somewhat cheaper 
than the American butchers who may be 
doing business only a shurt distance away. 

One of the specialties is a great advantage 
to smell families. The average saddle of 
lamb is too large and somewhat too ex- 
pensive for any but a large family. The 
French butcher with the ideas of economy 
in meat that belong to their nation are able 
to cut half a saddle in a way that loses none 
of the flavor of the larger cuts and yet does 
not weigh—when so little is desired—more 


the saddle of lamb within the reach of per- 
sons who might not feel able to buy one 
that weighed ten pounds or more. 

The saddles are heldin correct form by 
strings tightly bound around them. The 
kidneys are put in the centre and the straps 
hold them in place. 

Spring fish bring some delicacies that are 
too little appreciated by persons who never 
go outside the ordinary routine of bluefish 


to eat any other kind when these two are in 
almost disappeared from the table is the 


most delicious hors d@auvres eyen if not 
eaten in salad or cold. As an appetizer be- 
fore dinner, they are delicious served cold, 
with a little mayonnaise in the dish that 


It is a fact tor which the fish dealers have 
no explanation that the demand for shrimps 


supper or evening party was thought to be 
quite right without shrimp salad. Lobster 
salad took its place, and since that time the 
disappearance of the shrimp has been steady. 
The fish deserves no such neglect, and in 
the unvarying monotony of olives, sardines 
and anchovies, make a very delicious 
change. 

The great increase in the supply of frogs’ 


from the public, delicious as the meat is. 
Last summer the supply of frogs’ legs was 
reater than it had ever been before, and 


this summer. 
In the French restaurants frogs’ legs are 


Provencal. Any household might easily 
employ it, because it involves nothing diffi- 
cult beyond the use of garlic. The legs are 
fried in bread crumbs and over them is 
poured a butter sauce that is flavored with 
only a little garlic. The difficulty is to get 





just the right amount of garlic to make the 





flavor sufficient, but not excessive. That is 
when the skill of the cook comes in. The 
use of the: vegetable is worth the experi- 
ment, for it adds a taste to frogs’ legs that 
they never possess otherwise. 

Spring trout are rarely cooked in this 
country in the way that reveals their best 
flavor. According to the opinion of toreign- 
ers they are too much cooked. In Germany 
trout are always cooked in the way described 
as blue, which means that the fish have been 
put into boiling water, and allowed to couk 
in that way. They are served perfectly 
plain, with drawn butter as a sauce. 

Tothe American accustomed to eat his 
trout sometimes breaded, and, in any event, 
more cooked than the fish are when they 
appear on the table in this form, ‘ blue 
trout ’’ are rather astonishing. It looks as 
if they had escaped fromthe pot before they 


| were half ready for the table. Persons 


before whom the trout was put for the first 
time have been known not only to lose ap- 


| petite for the fish, but for what came after, 
|as well. A little experience of that way of 


eooking the fish, however, soon convinces 
anybody that no other way of preparing 
trout preserves so much of tlavor of the fish, 
even if it does not make it look inviting to 
American eyes. 

Another German way ot treating boiled 
fish that has never been widely known 
here, is especially adapted to cod and carp 
when they are boiled, and makes even our 
halibut deliciously piquant in flavor. This 
is by using a German sauce called ‘ mus- 
tard ’’ sauce, and consisting of mustard 
mixed with melted butter. It requires some 
skill to do the mixing in a way that makes 
the sauce not a mere combination of butter 
and mustard. The mustard sinks to the 
bottom of the liquid, but when it is prop- 
erly made, some of it always rises to the 
top and gives every plate its share of the 
mustard as well as of the butter. The 
science of mixing the ingredients in this 
way is part of the skill of the cook. 

The Poles have a sauce for fish which, 
like all their foods, is very rich; and is also 
known to few but Polish cooks. Even the 
French, who attempt to imitate the food of 
the Poles with their invariable dishes “a 
la Polonaise,”’ rarely arrive at anything like 
the genuine flavor given by the Polish 
cooks. This famous fish sauce is made of 
almonds served whole and raisins that are 
couked in a beef-juice sauce. The Poles 
usually eat this sauce with carp, although 
it goes equally well with any boiled fish. 

One of the Polish cooking methods is just 
now specially suited to some of the spring 
vegetables. The Polish way of cooking 
asparagus differs from that in use here only 
after the stalks have been boiled and put on 
a plate to be served. Then crumbs of toast 
that have been soaked in butter are 
sprinkled over the green ends of the vege- 
tables. Over this the melted butter is 
poured. The toast crumbs are an appetizing 
variety to the dish. 

Spring radishes may be made into a deli- 
cious salad that piquantly accompanies fish. 
The radishes are cut into thin slices, not 
more than an eighth of an inch thick, and 
soaked in vinegar and oil. Cucumbers are 
also cut thin and mixed with them, but in 
small amounts, as the radishes are to be the 
dominating ingredient in the salad. Flavored 
with shreds of spring onions the radishes 
prepared in this way make a delicious salad 
or hors Veurre. 

The cucumbers should be prepared in the 
only way that makes them fit for human 
food and safe forthe stomach. After hav- 
ing been cut thin, they should lie in water 
for three or four hours with enough salt 
sprinkled over them to remove the poison. 
Half an hour before they are to be eaten 
they can be put into ice water, and this will 
entirely restore their freshness and crisp 
ness. Then, with the addition of a little red 
pepper, they will agree with the most con- 
firmed dyspeptic. 

In cooking vegetables the French excel 
and nothing better shows their peculiarities 
than the way in which they prepare the 
young peas that are now in the market. 
Onions mixed with spring peas is not a com- 
bination that would appeal to a great many. 
But the French do it and improve the flavor 
of even this delicate vegetable by the com- 
bination. 

They first put a large lettuce leaf into the 
saucepan, and after having put the peas into 
that, they put a small onion into the peas. 
The flavor of the onion and the lettuce never 
preponderates over that of the peas, but 
seems to bring the other flavor out deli- 
ciously. Such methods of cooking add a 
variety to familiar dishes that is worth the 
effort, and it is a wonder they are not more 
frequently tried.—N. Y. Sun. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending May 24 included 123,400 pounds 
cheese and 57,846 pounds ofoleo. For the same 
week last year the exports included 248,823 
pounds butter, 18,698 pounds cheese and 27,800 
pounds oleo. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week as compiled by the Shoe 
and Leather Reporter, have been 78,193 cases, 
against 73,423 cases last week; corrresponding 
period last year, 100,829. The total shipments 
thus farin 1902 have been 1,712,230 cases, against 
1,856,836 cases in 1901. 

——Cattle sold i Chicago yesterday at $7.80, 
the highest price in twenty-five years. 

——The census office bulletin on shipbuilding 
for 1900 says: In 1826 American vessels carried 
92.5 per cent. of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, the value of which was $150,331, 
636, while in 1900 they carried 9.3 per cent., the 
value of which was $195,083,155, an increase in 
value of only 29.5 per cent. in seventy-four years. 
In 1826 foreign vessels carried 7.5 per cent. of 
our foreign commerce, valued at $12,238,163, while 
in 1900 they carried 90.7 per cent., valued at 








«| ——The exports of live cattle and dressed beef 


$1,894,445,461, an increase of 15,379 per cent. in 
seventy-four years. 


last week included 1299 cattle, 8000 quarters of 
beef from Boston; 2649 cattle, 1196 sheep, 17,985 
quarters of beef from New York; 971 cattle, 1290 
sheep from Baltimore ; 528 cattle, 800 quarters of 
beef from Philadelphia; 642 cattle, 1982 quarters 
of beef from Portland; 295 cattle from Newport 
News; 2979 cattle, 156 sheep from Montreal, a 
total of 9363 cattle, 2642 sheep, 28,767 quarters of 
beef fromall ports. Of this 4160 cattle, 2351 sheep, 
21,642 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 3314 
cattle, 5700 quarters of beef to London; 447 cattle, 
156 sheep to Glasgow; 350 cattle to Bristol; 275 
cattle to Newcastle; 523 cattle to Antwerp; 185 
cattle to Avonmouth; 1300 quarters of beef to 
Southampton; 100 cattle to Hull, and 9 cattle, 135 
sheep, 125 quarters of beef to Bermuda and West 
Indies. 

—tThe coal trade since Jan. 1 shows a gen- 
eral increase. Cincinnati gained 42.5 per cent., 
St. Louis 13 per cent. Coal tonnage over the 
Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburg reached 
11,837,998 tons, against 10,930,812 tons. Coal re- 
ceipts at Boston are 1,762,766 tons, against 1,559,- 
313 tons. 

— Lard is lower, with other pork provisions 
unchanged. Long cut and heavy backs $22.50, 
medium $21.50, lean ends $23, bean pork $18.50 to 
$19, fresh ribs 134 cents, corned and fresh shoul- 
ders 11 cents, smoked shoulders 11 cents, lard 114 
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cents, in pails 12} to 124 cents, hams 133 cents, 
skinned hams 14} cents, sausage 11 cents, Frank 
furt sausages 10} cents, boiled hams 19 to 19} | 
cents, bacon 14to 15 cents, bolognas 10 cents, | 
pressed ham 13} cents, raw leaf lard 123 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 12} cents, in pails 13 to 13} | 
cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 11} | 
cents, briskets 12} cents, sausage meat 10} cents, 
country dressed hogs 8} cents. 

——Receipts of wheat at eight leading markets 
to May 1 were 204,081,866 bushels, against 194,736,- 
822 bushels. Total grain receipts at Atlantic 
ports were 63,023,198 bushels, against 107,452,234 
bushels. 

——Great Lakes freight tonnage in April | 
amounted to 3,282,841 tons received and 4,151,090 
tons shipped, against 338,135 tons received and 
545,709 tons shipped in last April. 

——Australia is suffering from a terrible drought 
as a climax to seven dry years. Losses in stock 
since 1899 amount to $75,000,000, and sheep are 
dying by the million. Unemployed men are drift- 
ing into the cities by thousands to get govern- 
ment relief. 

—The classified statement of imports and 
exports for April shows that nearly fifty per cent. 
of our imports were of raw material. Of our ex- 
ports 36.54 per cent. were of manufactures as 
compared with 29.15 per cent. in 1901. | 
—Fresh beef is easier, but quotations are | 





nominally unchanged. Extra sides 10} to 11 
cents, heavy 10 to 10} cents, good 9 to 94 cents, 
| light grass and cows 8}to 8} cents, extra hinds 
11} to 12} cents, good 11 to 114 cents, light 9} to 10 
| cents, extra fores 94 to 10 cents, heavy 8 to ¢} 
| cents, good 7 to 74 cents, light 64 cents, backs 8 to | 
| 11 cents, rattles 6 to 9 cents, chucks 8} to10 cents, 

| short ribs 9} to 134 cents, rounds 8} to 104 cents, } 
| Trumps 10 to 134 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 144 | 
| cents, loins 13 to16 cents. 








State and County Fairs. 
STATE AND GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 
| Chicago Live Stock..-......-.-.... -22.2.2.------- Nov. | 
Illinois, Springfield___..__.__._._......._...Sept. Oct. 
Indiana, Indianapolis. ____-__.-_.-._.. ._...__.._.. Sept. 
eae ae Aug. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. 


Massachusetts Horticulture __.____.__._ Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


Michigan, Pontiac _.--....--.---. -222__-.__._..-.Sept. | 
Minnesota, Hamlin_----..-_...-...--..-...___.... Sept. 
Nebraska, Lincoln Sie RP Re tate ae oh Sept. | 
New Hampshire, Concord_..__. _..-___._..._ Aug. 26-29 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton._.._.__.___.__.. Sept. 
New York, Syracuse._..__.---._._....._-__..._... Sept. 
North Carolina, Raleigh ____.._-....-......_.._._..Oet. | 
Nova Scotia, Halifax _-_..____._..._.____.___. _... Sept. 
Ohio, Columbus-_._..--. -..-. ---.-------.... Aug. Sept. 
ANG tr a i chi nc seeretincedacneuseas Sept. 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.___-__._.--..-......_..Sept. | 
Pennsylvania Horticultural, Philadeiphia_____- Nov. 
Philadeiphia Live Stock ._._._._.__._.__....._.....Ocet. 
St. Louis, St. Louis... ............................0e6. 
South Carolina, Columbia __...............Oet. Nov. 


South Carolina Interstate, Charleston___. Dec. June 


South Dakota, Yankton ______- yhieacue .-----Sept. | 
Texas, Dallas __...........----.----- ....Sept. Oct. 
Texas International, San Antonio. ______.._.. __.Oct. 


Toronto Industrial ___._____..............Aug. Sept. | 


Vermont, Rutland _.-._..---....-...... ........ Sept. +l 
Vermont, Concord. ___..--......-.---. --.---. ----- Aug. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. _______-_.._- ae = =— 


MASSACHUSETTS. | 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury ....___. Sept. 23-25 | 


Barnstable, Barnstable.-...___. ........-....... Aug. 26-28 | 
Berkshire, Pittsfield ___......_........._._.....Sept. 911 | 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge _______._.__.___- Sept. lv 
Bristol, Taunton ___.._._....-..-....-.-.-..-..Sept. 22-25 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont -...._...__.__- Sept. 11-12 
Essex, Peabody .--...----...-..--..-..-.-...-. Sept. 16-18 | 
Franklin, Greenfield __.......... ...._._......Sept. 17-18 | 
Hampden East, Palmer._._......._-.......-.. Sept. 26-27 | 
Hampshire, Amherst.___.._..__.-___.._. ...... Sept. 16-17 | 
Hampshire and Franklin, Northampton__.____ Oct. 1-2 | 
Highland, Middletield ___................-.....Sept. 3-4 
Hillside, Cummington ___-.-..-------..------- Sept. 23-24 | 
Hingham, Hingham ---.__-.---.-_-. .......----Sept. 23-24 | 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams __..__............ Sept, 1-3 
Housatonic, Great Barrington ___............Sept. 24-25 | 
Manufacturers’ Ag’l, North Attleboro._____.___Oct. 7-9 | 
Marshfield, Marshfield__..---..-....--------- Aug. 27-29 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury@_____.....Sept. 16-17 | 
Middlesex North, Lowell____-.--...----.--_-- Sept. 11-13 | 
Middlesex South, Framingham.-_....-.... - Sept. 16-17 | 
Nantucket, Nantucket___-_..-__--...-.....--.-Aug. 20-11 
Oxford, Oxford __....-...-.-----.-.---.-...------ Sept. 45 


Plymouth, Bridgewater_..._______..______-Sept. lu-12 | 


Spencer, Spencer.__._.-_--......-.---. ---...-. Sept. 18-19 | 
Union, Blandford. ___._.-.-.... ---..-. --...-.. Sept. 10-11 | 
Weymouth, South Weymouth__---.--.------. Sept. 25-27 | 
Worcester, Worcester... ...... ---..-..---... Sept. 1-4 


Worcester East, Clinton___. ............_.._.. Sept. 10-12 
Worcester Northwest, Athol___-.--.....----_-- Sept. 1-2 
Worcester South, Sturbridge__......._.___.. Sept. 11-12 


Worcester West, Barre____....-__.. ....-..... Sept. 25-26 
MAINE, 
Maine State Agricultural, Lewiston___.__.....Sept. 1-5 


Eastern Maine Fair Association, Bangor___. Aug. :6-29 
Maine State Pomologic¢al__._-__.--.----.-.--.-- 
Androscoggin County, Livermore Falls___--- Aug. 26-28 
Durham Agricultural, Durham___-_._-- pee ies 
Aroostook County, Houlton __.-._--.-.-.---.-- 


North Aroostook, Presque Isle___. __- Sept. 9-11 
Southern Aroostook, Sherman Mills__---.-..-- 
Madawaska, Madawaska.-............._. -.-...--.. Oct. 18 | 
Cumberland County, Gorham.__..--.........Sept. 16-18 | 
Northern Cumberiand, Harrison___--.--.._- -Oct. 7-8 | 


Cumberland Farmers’ Club,W. Cumberland Sept. 23-24 
Gray Park Association, Gray Corner._..Sept. 30-Oct, 2 | 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgton. ....._....-- 
New Gloucester and = Danviile, Upper 

Gloucester..............-..-.. ....--.--0.--. Opt. M, B 
Lake View Park, East Sebago___. ___-__- 


Franklin County, Farmington ___.-....-...-- Sept. 16-18 | 
North Franklin, Phillips... .-.-.--- _......-Sept. +11 | 
Hancock County Agricultural, Bluehill __...Sept. 18-20 | 
Hancock County Fair Association,Ellsworth | 
Northern Hancock, Amherst___.._--_.-----.- 
Eden Agricultural, Eden___. -_...---.-----.-.Sept. 24, 25 | 
Kennebec County, Readfield___. -.-.-.--....- Sept. 23-25 | 
South Kennebec, South Windsor.___ __.. ..._Sept. 16-13 | 
Pittston Agricultural and Trotting Park | 
Asspciation, East Pittston.... -......---..Sept. 9-10 
North Knox, Union._-..... ---.-.-.-2---.-- ... Sept. 23-25 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta.... ......Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Bristol, Bristol Mills__...-.. ......---.----..-- Sept. 23-25 
Oxford County, South Paris___..__...........Sept. 16-18 
Riverside Park Association, Bethel_-.__.__-- Sept. 9-11 
West Oxford, Fryeburg -..-..............Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton _._. ............Sept. 23-25 


Northern Oxford, Andover .__.._..._.....-.....-Oct.2-3 
Penobscot County, Hampden..-_-..__.-..--...---- 

West Penobscot, Exeter................ .Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Ne) Ba a 

East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Eddington, 
Orrington Agricultural, Orrington___-........-- 
Piscataquis County, Foxcroft.__...-......... Sept. 26-27 
Sagadahoc County, Topsham ......-...........Oct. l4- 6 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Richmond._.. ....--. Sept. 0 
Somerset County, Anson ____-...--..-.-----.-..- 

East Somerset, Hartland _....-..-...--...--.-.-- 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan.__.._.......... Sept. 9, 10 
Waldo County, Belfast...... ..-....-.- Ae Sept. 9-11 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe_______- _...-- Sept. 16-18 
North Waldo, Unity............-...-...-.--..-- 

West Waldo, Liberty.._-.._. ...-....----.--- 


Washington County, Pembroke... ._.....--- Sept. 10, 11 
North Washington, Princeton__..-....... ---- 

West Washington, Cherryfield_____._.. ...--. Sept. 16-18 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton.._...... ....-.--....Oct. 7-9 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish... ..........- Aug. 19-21 


Springvale A. & M. Association, Springvale_- 
North Berwick Agricultural, N. Berwick...Sept. 16-18 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Washes, NASW nas. den cinerinnsins hin cece ccer- ons Sept. 1-4 
Rochester, Rochester.__..........-.......---- Sept. 23-26 
VERMONT. 

Addison County Ag’l Society, Middlebury ._..Sept. 3-4 

Orwell Farmer’s Club, Orwell... -...---.-.---- 
Battenkill Valley Industrial Society, Man- 

chester Centre.___.......-....-.--..----...--.- Sept. 3-5 
Caledonia Grange Fair, East Hardwick ---.---- Sept. 27 
Lyndonville Fair, Lyndonville.........--.---.- 
Caledonia Fair Ground Co., St. Johnsbury—Sept. 16-18 











Ryegate and Wells River Valley Dairymen’s 


Association, South Ryegate. _......__. __..._ Aug. 
Frontier Agricultural Society, Canaan______Sept. 17-19 
Franklin County Agricultural and Mechan- 

ical Society, Sheldon Junction : Sept. 


Lamoille Valley Fair Grounds Company, Mor- 

PE iis encthesne cnmnsccsions ---------- -Sept. 23-25 
Bradford Ag’l and Trotting Asso., Bradford 
Waits River Valley Ag’l, East Corinth 
Union Agricultural, North Tunbridge.____- 
Washington Agricultural, Washington. ____- Sept. 1&-29 
Orleans County§Fair Association, Barton__..Sept. 9-12 
Memphremagog Fair Asso., Newport : 

Western Vermont Ag’l, Fair Haven._........_.Sept. 

Vt. State and Rutland Co. Ag’l, Rutiand Sept. #11 
Union Driving Park. South Wallingford 

Dog River Valley Fair Asso., Noithfield__..Sept. 23-25 
Winoosk Valley Ag’l Asso., Waterbury... -..Sept. 
Valley Fair Asso., Brattleboro__.._..........Sept. 24-25 
Springfield Ag’l, Springfield _............_.. Sept. 16-17 


Sept. 3-5 


| Windsor Co. Ag’! Asso., Woodstock_________ Sept. 23-25 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STFEET 
Bostcn, Mass. 





W.E.Frost&Co 


Grocers 


AND 


Importers 
671 Boylston Street 


Finest Dehesa Bunch and 
Layer Raisins for table. 

Fresh Importation of Small 
Stone Lichee Nuts. 

Salted Pecans, Almonds, Peas 
nuts and Pistachios. 

Finest Imported French Prunes 
in glass and wood. 

Weisbaden Stuffed Prunes in 
fancy boxes. 

Stuffed Dates in 6 varieties. 

Crystallized French Fruits, ase 
sorted, Cherries, Red and 
White Pears, Angelique 
Apricots and Pineapple. 

Chinese Ginger Mandarin, the 
most delicate imported 
Crystallized and Stem. 

Figs, Imperial, in silk bags, 
Figs, Elims, in boxes. Figs 
in baskets, Figues Confites, 
Turkish Fig Paste. 

A fine line Chocolate Creams, 
Bon Bons and Confectionery. 

A full and complete line of 
well matured Sherries, Clare 
ets, Sauternes and Cordials. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Te 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; foaras Yards and Houses 3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of 7 Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 











CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 

0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
15 Fulton St., New York. 
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bandit literature. 
+ > +—__—_- 

Does a king feel silly, we wonder, when 

he is rehearsing for his own coronation ? 
SE aii clin al 

Even with the Poles withdrawn, the 
Prussian Diet appears to have maintained 
its equilibrium. 





To say the least for it the city was cer- 
tainly behind the times in not advertising 
those contracts. 

—- +> 

The attention of the world is again fo- 
cussed on Groton. Teddy, Jr., is back again 
and as bareheaded as ever. 
~o>o 

Of course human nature forgot that the | 
hot weather of a Boston spring is always | 
followed by a bit of left-over winter. 

abasic 

It takes more romance thai?most of us are 
equipped with to feel any sympathy with 
robbers who torture their victims. 

a > -- 

We suspect that it was a desperate and 
determined well-wisher who cut those 
pieces out of Santos-Dumont’s balloon. 

saenetatati > 

The future prices of farm produce seem 
tojlend more encouragement to the farming 
classes this year than for several years past. | 
It ought to be the farmers’ turn occasionally. 

eS Oe 

The advertisements of the latest book on 
the Boer war are accompanied by a picture 
of the author carrying a gun and looking 
awfully like a person not to be tritled with. 
We shall read the reviews with unusual | 


interest. 
———“—- ~>o — 


A letter from Mexico speaks of the ill-bred 
modern tourist. Without meaning to cast | 
any reflections on the tourist who does the 
Hub, has Mexico ever tried the experiment 
of observation cars? There you have all 
your tourists neatly shut up all by them- 
selves. 
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Speaker Myers has his own opinion of 
picket fences. Whatever effect his expres- 
sion of it may have politically, the result 
ean hardly fail to be gratifying to his own 


self-respect. 
sos 


We read with interest that Mr. Abe Attell 
and Mr. Young Corbett, or perhaps young 
Mr.Corbett, are to inaugurate early in June, 
otherwise dedicated to weddings, by a fistic 
meeting in Denver. But what would be- 
come of prize fighting if there were no 
newspapers to report the battles for the 
great majority who cannot afford to be 
present in person, 
>> — 

Our Boston wool market has been more 
active than usual during the past week. At 
the recent wool auctions in London there 
was keen competition in the most desirable 
parcels. It isthe rule with us that dealers 
never stimulate the market while the farm- 
ers are shearing their sheep, and while they 
are offering wool for sale. 

ee 

The interpretation of the oleomargarine 
tax bill is likely to lead to some controversy. 
It has just occurred to the manufacturers of , 
oleomargarine that inasmuch as butter is a 
proper, although not a necessary, ingredient 
in their product, they may use it as a color- 
ing matter, introducing, say, ten per cent. 
of good dairy butter with ninety per cent. 
of oleo products. In this way they think 
that their output should be subjected only 
to the lower tax imposed upon “* uncolored ”’ 
oleomargarine, although it would, as a mat- 
ter of fact, be colored by the butter and so 
would be attractive te the consumers. In 
reply to this the butter men contend 
that should such a plan be adopted oleo- 
margarine must be taxed the same as the 
** adulterated butter,’’ which was finally in- 
eluded in the law. Treasury officials are 
inclined to think that this contention is 
sound, and that while the use of butter as a 
eoloring matter may relieve oleomargarine 
manufecturers of the tax applying to an 
artificially-zolored product, it must still be 
subject to the adulterated-butter tax. 

a pti tea 

Increased attention of capitalists as well 
as farmers is attracved to growing tobacco 
in this country. Connecticut is doing very 
well with the production of Sumatra tobacco 
under awnings,and Pennsylvania is about 
to undertake the growing of both Sumatra 
and Cuban tobacco. The experiments of 
Florida in raising Cuban tobacco by in- 
oculation with the Cuban bacteria were 
reported to be eminently successful, but 
commercially we have heard little or 
nothing of it: perhaps it is not desired to 
direct the attention of persons who are 
geographically prejudiced in the matter 
of cigars to the amount of “ real Havana 
tobacco ”’ which is not imported. Tie 
Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture will try 
to raise Cuban tobacco under awnings, and 
one acre of ground, to be equally di-. 
vided between the Sumatra and the Cuban | 
varieties, is now being covered. Pennsyl- | 
vania farmers have been inflamed by the | 
statement that the tobacco raised in Con- 
necticut in the shade was produced at a/ 
cost of 25centsa pound and sold at an 
average of $1.25, which was something of | 
a disappointment. to -a few, a_ higher 
average having been expected, and as a 
thousand pounds can be raised on an acre, 
parts of the State may be covered with 
white cotton cloth, for there is nothing else 
except minerals that can be raised at a net 
profit of $1000 an acre. 

————_~+ 

In the annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture Secretary Wilson calls atten- 
tion to some of the work done by the de- 
partinent in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1901. The exports of live animals and ani- 
mal products from the United States ex-— 
ceeded $250,000,000 in value. The bureau of | 
animal industry inspected for export 385,000 | 
cattle, 228,000 sheep, forty-eight thousand | 
horses and mules, and nearly one} 
thousand vessels carrying live stock, 
beside 342,000 animals imported. They | 
inspected at the time of slaughter | 
nearly thirty-seven million animals. ‘There | 
were more than five million cattle, of 
which about 12,500, or one-fourth of one per | 
cent., were condemned; 6,500,000 sheep and | 
about 6500 condemned, or one in a thousaud, | 
and of twenty-four million hogs one-third 
of oneper cent. For scab in sheep nearly | 
eight million were inspected, and over | 
one million dipped under the supervision 
of the inspectors. For “black leg’’ or) 
anthrax over 1,500,000 doses of vac- 
eine were sent out, and the loss in 
affected herds has been reduced to less | 
than one per cent. where it in most | 
cases without this remedy was over ten per 
cent. Over 44,000 doses of tuberculin have | 
been sent out to detect tuberculosis in cattle, 
and 7000 doses of mallien for detecting | 
glanders. While we lack faith in the tuber- | 
culin test, the others may have been of some 











| forced men out of the businessand had a 


benefit, and we never have found as much 
fault with the department not doing enough 
as we have for some of the work it has done 
in sending out seeds, usually of no value to 
the recipient, and other work that we can- 
not see that farmers derive any benefit from 


=> 
>> 


Preparing Wool for Market. 

Wool growers should take more to heart 
the appeals of manufacturers to pay more 
attention to the preparation of wool on the 
farm for market shipment. By so doing 
they would save waste and expenses which 
now eat rapidly into their profits. A good 
deal of the wool received in the markets is 
in filthy condition, packed without any idea 
of what manufacturers require, and practi- 
cally in such a way that a great deal of 
labor is required to resort and prepare it for 
sale. All this labor in the markets must be | 
deducted from the profits of the growers. | 

The practice in many places of marking | 
sheep with pitch, paint or some other | 
sticky substance causes a great amount of | 
loss and prejudice. When such marks | 








appear on the wool, dealers avoid it, and if 
'foreed to buy it they make deductions for 


the waste through clipping. It is impos- | 
sible to scour out such inarks, and the 
easiest way is to clip off the wool and | 
throw it away. In a big bundle of fleeces 
this loss amounts to considerable. If it. 
is necessary to mark sheep it is better to 
use some substance that can be washed 
or scoured off on the farm before the wool 
isshipped to market. It may make quite | 
a difference in the price and profit. In a| 
market that is well supplied with stock a | 
small thing may determine the reduction in | 
prices for any particular lot of goods. | 
Some growers prepare their wool so neatly | 
for market that they average almost a cent | 
a pound more for it than others, and yet | 
the wool is not actually any better. In | 
packing wool for shipment careful grading | 
and separation of different kinds should be | 
made. | 
All fleeces should be tied with sof | 
and not with sisal or binding twine. No | 
more than necessary should be used, and the 
knots should be clipped off close. A bundle 
of wool tied with a dozen unnecessary | 
knots, and with many loose ends sticking 
out, always gives a bad appearance to the 
package, and in many cases prejudices | 
buyers from the whole lot. They rightly | 
reason that if the grower iscareless in this | 
regard, he may be expected to be careless | 
all through his work, and there will be loss 
of time or waste of material on opening the 
package. The reason manufacturers dis- 
like to have the wool tied with sisal or 
binding twine is that small particles of it | 
adhere to the wool and damage it. 


af nr ee ee 
Past, Present and Future of the Horse. 

The following synopsis of a monograph 
that has been prepared for the Department 
of Agriculture by George M Rommel, B.S. 
A., on the market classes of horses, will be 
of interest to dealers in carriages and har- 
ness, showing as it does that the demand for 
horses is continually increasing, despite the | 
fact that they have been displaced in large 
numbers by mechanical appliances during 
the past decade. | 

The growth of the horse market during 
the last few years, its present healthy tone, 
and the apparent promise of a continuance 
of these conditions for at least a considera- 
ble time to come, warrant the bestowal of 
time and attention, not only upon the gen- 
eral demands of the market, but also upon 
rather detailed examinations of the various 
kinds of horses that are wanted. A general 
observation of the horse markets in the 
United States reveals very different condi- 
tions from those existing in the early part 
of the last decade. In this connection three | 
facts present themselves for consideration: | 

First—The market is seen to beon a much | 
firmer basis than it was in the years from 
1893 to 1897. Not only are prices much 
higher, but, generally speaking, the com- 
petition among buyers is keen, and a ser- | 
viceably sound, well-set-up horse of the! 
right type, in good condition, can always be | 
disposed of at a profit to the producer. 

Second—One is impressed with the pro- 
nounced scarcity of animals of the better | 
grades, especially among light horses. 
Dealers cannot satisfy the demands that 
come to them for high-class roadsters, coach 
horses and saddlers. Even among “ busi- 
ness horses ”’ adhigher price must often be) 
paid than buyers desire, and it is said that 
this has even led some establishments to 
send_agents into the country to take ,advan- 
tage of the natural differences between 
farm and market prices. To a casual ob- 
server this is, perhaps, the most striking 
feature that presents itself. A change 
from a condition of over-production' and 
panic prices to one of scarcity and strong 
prices has come about within the course of 
less than five years. 

Third—Going more into the details of the | 
market, we find a pretty well-defined sys- | 
tem of classification. Buyers are on the | 
market to get horses of a certain type, and 
thus have created ‘‘ classes.’’ 

* Going back to the firmness of the market, | 
ihe causes of the low prices and over-pro- | 


duction that preceded it present them- 
selves. The recent depression of the | 
horse business began about 1890. 


that time immense numbers of animals were 
in demand for street-car use. This trade | 
absorbed many horses that had always 
constituted the overwhelming majority on | 
the market—the small chunks and the) 
general-purpose animals; and with the in- | 
troduction of the cable car, and, almost | 
immediately after, the sweeping substitu- | 
tion of electric cars for horse cars in nearly 
all the large cities, these immense numbers 
of horses were thrown on the market with- 
out a demand for them, and the public was 
suddenly confronted with a condition of 
extreme over-production. This, however, 
would only indirectly affect the higher 
grades. Extra individual horses’ main- 
tained a fairly good scale of prices, and | 
never at any time were they such a drug on | 
the market as the commoner sorts. The 
severest test to the market horse was yet to 
come. Strongly organized conditions might 
ave tided over the effects of over-supply 
that the falling off of the demand for the 
street-car horse brought about, but the 
punishment was to be made all the more 
complete by the financial panic of 1893. 

% The general panic that began in that year, 
but whose intluence was felt most severely 
in the horse-producing sections two years 


ater, was really the most effective cause for 
the breakdown in the horse market. The 


cheaper grades fell still lower, and the 
higher classes began a descent in prices that 


| 
Up vd 
| 


most disastrous effect in creating a general 
distrust of the horse, not only on the part of 
men who were already engaged in his pro- 
duction, but also with prospective purchas- 
ers. 

On the heels of the panic came the bicycle, 
and in a few years the electric carriage fol- 
lowed. The bicycle influenced particularly 
the demand for cheap drivers—the inferior 
grades—and naturally intensified the duwn- 
fall of prices. However, though fora time 





| or build, of the horse. 





the growing use of the bicycle brought 
about a decline in the use of horses, its 
effect was hardly so severe as appeared; 
certainly it was not permanent. If the bi- 
cycle has seriously affected the horse in any 
capacity it is by the inroads that livery- 
men claim it has made on their busi- 
ness. The most effective force for further- 
ing the downfall in prices was simply fright, 
which brought about an unnecessary un- 
loading of horses on a market already over- 
supplied. The results after the lapse of a 
few years, and the adjustment of the bicycle 
to its proper place as an important economliy 
factor, with the return of the business to 
normal conditions, give ample reason for 
such opinions. 

Experience with automobiles has shown 
that in their present state of development 
their effect on the horse market is not seri- 


| ous. For business purposes they have not 


yet been found to be entirely satisfactory, 
whereas the bicycle has become an invalu- 
able adjunct of business. At present the 
** auto ”’ is the least dangerous of all the de- 
terring influences that operate against the 
horse market. 

The lack of confidence in the horse-breed- 
ing business, which resulted from the de- 
pressing influences of the panic, undoubt- 


| edly brought about a decline in the breeding 


of the best grades. This cannot be shown 
very accurately, for the twelfth census has 
reported the largest number of horses in the 
history of the country. By acareful study of 
the market conditions, however, it is evident 
that a nore exacting market has found an 
inferior grade of horses from which to draw 
its supply. Misfits and culls are common 
enough, but they are in demand. 

The increase of population, with a grow- 
ing love of a good horse, and the wonderful 
growth of business, call for many more 
horses than were needed for such purposes 


| in the early ‘‘ 90’s.”’ 


From the Carriage Dealers’ Journal. 
- oo 
Forging and Clicking. 


The habit of forging or clicking, peculiar 
to many horses, may arise either from dis- 


proportionate constraction, or, which is | ‘ ; 
/ now with the country again, and the rural 


most often the case, from improper shoeing; 


| and, indeed, from my own personal experi- 


ence, | am led to believe that both causes | nen J ap \ 
The handsome trees in the Smithsonian | 


may prevail in every case at the same time. 
As one example, a colt, pure-gaited, never 
before shod, may be broughc to me for shoe- 


about $200,000,000, As the United States is 
now by far the largest consumer of such 
products, there is no obvious reason why 
American interest in agriculture, commerce 
and social progress of the tropics should 
remain behind that of any other nation.”’ 

In speaking of the promising crops in our 
tropical possessions Mr. Cook calls atten- 
tion to the various products which may be 
grown in the different localities. The alli- 
gator pear is perhaps the one fruit, he 
states, which Porto Rico is ready to send to 
market in »considerable quantity and of 
prime quality. There is no apparent reason 
why the alligator pear may not become al- 
most as cheap and nearly as popular as the 
orange. The people of Porto Rico consume 
nearly all the crop of bananas raised there, 
but Mr. Cook sees no reason why they 
should not plant a dwarf banana of superior 
quality, and thus minimize the danger of 
destruction from hurricanes. 

The Philippines should be the better field 
for cacao (chocolate), because of the larger 
extent of probably suitable land, but also 


‘the relatively high value of cacao renders 


the cost of shipment proportiona)lv less than 
with sugar and other cheaper and more 
bulky products. Camphor, too, could be 
grown in northern Luzon, although the 


Hawaii might be just as profitable. 

Mr. Cook enumerates the various tropical 
products which may be grown in our new 
possessions. Among these he names, cas- 
sava (a starchy root crop, suitable food for 
both man and beast), the chayote (a sort of 
of squash), cinchona (quinine), coca (from 
which cocaine is extracted), cocoanuts, 
coffee, dates, mangoes, manila hemp (which 
can be grown nowhere in the world outside 
of the Philippines), olives, oranges, pine- 
apples, perfume plants, rice, rubber and 
gutta-percha, sisal hemp, spices, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, vanilla beans, besides the growing 
of vegetables in Porto Rico for the winter 
markets of New York and other Eastern 
cities. ceo Pee 

According to reports received at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the seventeen-year 
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ing, and although after examination I may | to be found. But there, too, as Dr. 


locust or cicada, as it is properly called, is 


localities are buzzing with its discordant 
tes. 


grounds fairly swarm with them, for on 


Howard, 


planting of camphor in Porto Rico and | 


almost every limb, twig and leaf a cicada is | 
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Prevencs Blight, 





TH PAYS. 


Pat. March 16 and Nov. o, 1897 
Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897, 
and Jan. 25, 1y00. 


The Extra Yield More Than Pays the Entire Co: 


| Feeds the Plant, 


| 


Produces Better Quality. 


Kills the Bugs on Potato, Squash and Cucumber Vin: 


| KILLS CURRANT, GOOSEBERRY AND TOMATO WORMS. 


And All Bugs That Eat 


the Leaves and Plan 


Our 16-page Booklet Mailed Free upon Application. 


DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., - 


Leominster, Mas 





in a great amount of bacteria in the milk of 
cows placed in pens than in stalls. 
gUY E, MIrcne.e. 








| what are the nominators going to do about 
the futurities to be raced off at those meet- 


| the Terre Haute Matron Stake. 


_— ><: —— 
The Jersey Tribe of Sophie’s Tormentor. 
| The latest special family of Jerseys intro- 
duced into the foundation stoek of the Hood 


i i i , ig ion- | the entomologist of the department, has 
find him otherwise perfect, disproportion- | 5 } | Farm herd was a group of twenty-two 


ate in construction, and shoe him in 
accordance with my judgment, upon 
trial he may begin to forge or click 
at once, or possibly not until after a lapse 
of time. Upon being brought back to me for 


;a second examination and another shoeing 
I may be able to detect the fault at once; | 
possibly not until after a second shoeing. | 
It is evident, therefore, supposing that I may | the country of the insect, but they gather 

in my handi- | 

craft, that if that colt continues, as we have | 


be competent in every way in 


above said, to forge or click, that we must 
look for the cause in the animal itself. 
Upon examination it will be found that 


' the fourteenth dorsal vertabra is the pivot 


or axis around which the weight is posed, 
being his centre of gravitation. It is plain, 


| therefore, if his symmetry be affected either 
by disproportionate construction, by ac- | 


quired faults or by wrong shoeing, that his 
centre of gravity 1s disturbed ; that is, he is 
unbalanced. And such in a word 
general cause of the habit under discussion. 

The horse may be heavier in front than 
behind; he may be too upright in his 


shoulders; he may be short in his pasterns. | 


His legs may be disproportionately long in 
comparison with his length under the belly. 
He may have long pasterns and be un- 
naturally long in his sweep behind, or close 
gaited behind, due to his hocks standing out 
and his toes inwardly inclined; or he may 
earry his head too high or too low. 

Any one or more of these causes may 
have been present in the example above 
given, and were brought out upon his first 
shoeing. When, therefore, a horse is found 
to be subject to forging and clicking, the 
first and all-important thing 1s to determine 
how he is unbalanced, and proceed to dis- 
tribute equally around the centre of his 
gravitation the natural and = acquired 
weights he must: carry. And no general 
rule can be given. In the cases above men- 


tioned one must rely upon his own judgment | 


and experience. 

I have had occasion many times to deter- 
mine for myself practically the difference in 
weight of the fore and hind feet of horses, 
and, having cut them off to the coronet from 
the same horses, and weighed them, have 
found that the forefoot exceeded the weight 
of the hind feet on the average from 2} to 2} 
ounces. If now this difference had been a 


is the | 


cause of forging, it was obviously my duty | 


to adjust the difference in weight in the 
manner which I should deem most expedient 


| in restoring the horse to his balance. 


To treat successfully the habit of forging 
or clicking it is necessary that the farrier 
should know first the gait at which clicking 


| will shortly afterwards become a law. 


| end of the twig. 
'and breaks down or off, making an appear- | 


| predicted, are to be seen the cicada’s ene- 
| mies, the insect and the featLered foes. The 


birds have quickly learned to acquire a 


taste for the cicada, and are growing fat on | 


the sole diet of this strange insect. 

But there is still a larger foe in Washing- 
ton,—human beings who also prey on the 
cicada, not from the standpoint of ridding 


them in when they first emerge from their 
pupal state and their bodies are soft and 
tender, for edible purposes. 


find a cicada stew most palatable. 

In conjunction with the direful tales told 
of the coming of the cicada, many news- 
papers have been commenting upon the 
awful things which will happen when this 
' bug visits us. A Western daily in speaking 
editorially of the cicada, says: 

‘* The seventeen-year locust 1s reported to 
have appeared in southern Indiana, and _ its 
advent is regarded with just alarm. It isa 
destroyer of all vegetation, a pest that has 
cost this country millions in the past.’’ 

Other newspapers, commenting on the 
cicada, state that the insect is dangerous to 
all forms of livirg things, and that the de- 
struction caused by it is something enormous. 

The cicada in the first place, as stated by 
Dr. Howard, is not migratory, tlies about 
but little, and when once perched on a tree 
usually stays there until its existence is 
ended. He states that it does not seem to 
eat anything from its first appearance until 
it drops lifeless to the ground. The only 
damage caused is its pruning of the small 
twigs and shoots of trees, caused by the 
female laying its eggs therein. This she 
accomplishes by boring a small slit near the 
Afterwards this end dies, 


ance of destruction to the tree more ap- 
parent than real. 
The insect is harmless to human beings, 


'as is evidenced in the practice of the chil- 


dren in Washington, who seem to take a 
delight in catching the cicada, or ‘ buzzers,’’ 
as they call them, and place them in a smal 
pasteboard box, where their buzzing sound 
is magnified by the hollowness of the recep- 
tacle. 


The probability is that the irrigation bill 
will be passed by the House of Representa- 
tives within the next few weeks, and that it 
The 


| bill has encountered some opposition; but 


occurs, and the proportions and structure, | 


The feet are then to 
be examined, and the part of the shoe struck 
by clickings marked. A skillful farrier will 
then be able to determine the causes and the 
remedies for each. 

If the horse hits the heel of the front foot, 
clip off the heel of the shoe on the angle of 
the foot on the ground surface. If he hits 
on the inside web at the toe, take the 
weight from quarter to heel. If he hits 
on the outer quarter, put the drop crease on 
the outside. 


face at the point touched. If the head is 





If he hits on the inside web of | 
shoe, concave the shoe on the ground sur- | 


low, check up so as to lighten the front | 


| part; if too high check down with stand- 


If the)? a 
| tity to meet the Asiatic demand for our | 
| cows, of 


ing martingales to add weight. 
breast collar is too low on 
of shoulders raise it up. If the propelling 
power behind is too great for the front part, 
shoe witha five-ounce shoe heavier behind 
than in front. 
drive over or under the gait. If the horse 
be a “‘ dweller ’’ with his front feet put ona 
double rolling motion shoe highest at the 
quarters, gradually thinning the shoe from 


quarters to toe, then from quarters to heel. 
The effect of such a shoe will be to quicken 
his action in front. 

The shoes designed for the hind feet 
should in all cases project well back at the 
heels, having good long heel calkins. The 
driver or farrier should be able to judge of 
the weight of shoes to be used. I have used 
four-calkin hind shoes in many cases with 
the best of results.—From Russell, on Scien- 
tific Horse Shoeing. 

iaintnonti —-<+>- -—_____ 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 

In the forthcoming Year Book of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Oscar F. Cook, 
who is in charge of the botanical investiga- 
tions in tropical agriculture, contributes 
some very interesting data on ‘* Agriculture 
in the Tropical Islands of the United 
States.”’ 

“* The tropical territory under the govern- 
ment control,” he states, ** is large enough, 
and has sufficient natural diversity of cli- 
mate and soil, to produce nearly all our trop- 


the int | 
en | food products. 


| 


If he forges at a certain gait | 


| 
| 





‘than in the stalls, showing that it is not 


| 


| cumulation of such a great bulk of manure | on the daughters of Merry Maiden’s Son, Torono 
ical imports, the annual value of which is | makes the milch cows less clean, resulting | and Hood Farm Pogis. 


its provisions, as amended, are declared 
good by its advocates. It appropriates the 
proceeds from the sale of publie lands in 
the arid and semi-arid States for the build- 
ing by the Government of irrigation works, | 
and further provides that the cost of the | 
reclamation shall be attached to the land, | 
which shall be opened to settlement under 
the homestead act. 

The opposition which was manifest in the 
East against any Western irrigation scheme 
seems .to have been largely overcome, as it 
has been shown that the opening of these | 
Western irrigated lands would be a very slow | 
process, and that irrigated products do not | 
and would not come East to compete with | 
Eastern farm products, but would be 
shipped to the Orient, In fact, it is claimed 
that the West cannot possibly produce farm | 
products fast enough or in sufficient quan- | 


A special feature of the bill is that as the 
improved land is bought: by settlers (ten 
years time is allowed in which to pay for it), 
the money which is returned to the Govern- 
ment is placed in a@ permanent irrigation 
fund, and can be immediately used over 
again to build more irrigation reservoirs. 


| 
| 
The Pennsylvania Experiment Station has | 
made some investigations covering three | 
thirty-day periods to compare feeding in 
pens and stalls, and to test the effect of hav- 
ing water constantly before cows in stalls. 

The results of this experiment failed to 
show any advantage in having water con- 
stantly before the cows in the stable; those 
that were turned into the yard for water 
once a day made as good returns as those 
having constant access to water in the 
stable. 

Much more bedding was required to keep 
the cows clean and comfortable in the pens 





economical to keep milch cows loose in pens 
on farms where the supply of bedding is 
limited. 

Naturally considerably less labor was re- 
quired to care for the cows inthe pen than 
for those in the stalls, while the increase of 
the amount of bedding would also tend to 
produce a greater bulk of manure. The ac- | 





This taste has | 
| been acquired from the Indians, who first 
| taught the Pilgrim fathers, and now many 


| daughters of the bull Sophie’s Tormentor, a 
bull of exceedingly fine quality and of Island 
type, whose sire, Tormentor, and whose 
dam, Baron’s Sophie, 19:15, were both 
imported. ' This group of daughters of 
|Sophie’s Tormentor were from dams 
| largely partaking of the blood of Khe- 
| dive, who had it from imported Catono, 
| son of the famous cow Ona 22:105, daughter 
of Khedive. As Tormentor, son of Khe- 
dive, was probably the most famous son by 
that great sire, and as Ona was one of his 
most famous daughters, it follows that 
these daughters of Sophie’s Tormentor, 
partaking of the Catono blood on their dam’s 
side, were inbred of the blood of Khedive, 
perhaps the greatest son of the famous 
queen Coomassie. 

Hood Farm, which had previously bought 
of the winning blood in the great butter 
tests, public and private, throughout the 
country, took this Sophie’s Tormentor tribe 
primarily on form. The herd had been 
bred with great care by a skillful old-time 
breeder, and brought toa condition of rare 
superiority. No sooner was it transferred 
to Hood Farm than it gave evidence of 


great butter capacity, for which it had not | 


previously been tested. Twenty-one of the 
twenty-two daughters of Sophie’s Tor- 
mentor now have butter records in the four- 
teen-pound list, ranging up to 19:15 in seven 
days, made by the great show cow Figgis. 

The experiment of crossing the blood of 
Sophie’s Tormentor with other lines at 
Hood Farm was put in operation, not only 
through these twenty-two daughters, but 
also through the bull Torono, son of Sophie’s 
Tormentor and own brother to Sophie Hud- 
son, 19:124, that milked over 11,400 pounds 

| inten months, both of whom are in the great 
auction sale that is to take place at Hood 
' Farm, Lowell, Mass., June 11 and 12. 

This blood crossed well with that of Brown 
Bessie and 
Landseer’s Fancy and other strains at 
Hood Farm, but its greatest direet nick 
has proved to be with the blood of the 


great Tennessee bull Hood Farm Pogis. 
The Hood Farm sale will have a large 


amount of stock to offer containing this po- 
tential cross. The great cow Figgis will 
herself be sold. Figgis milked in six months 
7442 pounds four ounces. testing 448 pounds 
butter. She is a marvel of beauty, con- 
stitution, working power, and in herself a 
pattern for a scale of points. Her typeis 


| characteristic of the blood of Sophie’s Tor- 


mentor, and if the breeders cannot all have 
Figgis herself, each, at least, will have an | 
opportunity to obtain the blood of which 
she is a conspicuous example. 

Elsie Wolcott, now on the confirmed test, | 
will also be sold, and the beautiful cow 
Pink Ring. 

Pogis 7th of Heod Farm. 

G. C. Bean & Son of Coventry, Vt., who 
purchased Pogis 7th of Hood Farm, a son of 
the famous show bull Hood Farm Pogis, one 


| of the Jerseys in the great auction sale to 


be held at Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass.,. June 
11 and 12, writing to the owner of Hood 
Farm recently, had this to say: 

“ Thinking perhaps you would like to know | 


what Pogis 7th is doing for us, I take this | £ 


oppoctunity to write you a few lines. We | 
have thirteen heifers and three bulls that | 
we are raising. They arefrom our best | 
course. The oldest are seven | 
months old. They are solid color, lemon, | 
fawn or squirrel gray. They ace the finest | 
lot of calves that we have ever had, and | | 
think there are no better ones in the State. | 
Quite a few persons have seen them, and | 
they all pronounce them the finest lot they | 
ever saw. G. C. BEAN 3& Son. 


Impressions nud Expressions of One of | 
the Best Judges and Breeders on the 
Ivland of Jersey. 

Anexpert judge of cattle from the Island of 
Jersey was in Lowell, Mass., the other day, and 
pid a brief visit to Hood Farm, where he in- 
spected the famous herd of Jerseys. Though 
very conservative in what he says he could not 
restrain from expressing his great admiration for 
this magnificent stock. Figgis is beyond doubt 
one of the greatest of cows. After looking her 
over, and being told what she was doing on a 
confirmed butter test, he said, “She is a mar- 
velous cow.” Sheis now making 17 pounds of 
butter per week, and has been milked 6 months 
and 15 days. 

On looking over the daughters of Sophie’s 
Tormentor, his exclamation was: ‘‘ What a won 
derful bull Sophie’s Tormentor must have been! ” 
“Torono,” he said, ‘‘is a good one, and his daugh- 
ters are grand.’ ‘ Merry Maiden’s Son is a Very 
fine bull.” “I like Hood Farm Pogis very much.” 
As he went over the young things, time after 
time, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a show of udders and 
teats! What good bodies! If we could grow 
calves like these on the island, we would be 
pleased!’ Especially strong were his comments 





> | 
If the New England Breeders’ annual | 
| meeting and the Terre Haute Grand Circuit | 
| meeting clash this season, the question arises 


ings, viz., the New England Futurity and | 


Merry Maiden and Oneida and ! 





| Eclipse & 
| Fairbanks 


WINDMILLS 


| We have just overhauled an E 
| Winpmitt that has not had a cent put 
| onit for repairs for 16 years! 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT 


TANKS PUMPS 
PIPE. 









AND ~ 


TOWERS 2 


Estimates 
submitted on 


Complete 
Outfits. 


CHARLES J. JACER Co. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


Our engines are, first of all, safe and to be re. 
lied upon; add to this that they are economical 
and substantially made and you will not by 
tate io ch 


SPRINGFIELD 
ENGINE 


for your 


cing Guttit. 


Catalo; 












- . inensne-racall — also deal 
largely in Wind Mills, fanks and all kinds of 
Hand and Power Pumps. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


HAND, STEAM, POWER, 


HOSE anp PIPE 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


CHARLES J JAGER CO. ei 
NO HUMBUG Sricnis 


Humane Swine V. Stock Marke: 

horner Stopsswine of a 
rooting. Makes 48 different ear wash 
Sizes, with same blade. Extracts Horns 
Testimonials free. Priee 1 50.7 
retitontnia! :i fitsnits send 
Pat'd Apr 23,1901 
FARMER BRIGHTON, Fairneid, tows. 


MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporato 


A little factory for only $6.%. “For use on an or 
cook stove. No extraexpense for fuel. Easily « 
Evaporates apples, pears, peaches, a hil 
small fruats and berries, corn, pumpkin and 


Send for Gircular. Agents wanted. A great se)! 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFE. CO., 
| ‘Mention this paper.) Clinton, lows 


TO USERS OF 


GLASS MILK BOTTLES 


We offer 
WATERPROOF PAPER CAI> 
for above at the following cut pric: 

5 bol. lots, 16 cents per 1000 
4 “17+ a “ 

Ze 8 Bow 
2 Ty “ 19 “ rr 
Pe 8 Qe 


Barrels contain 50,000. 

















Samples sent at 


| also prives quoted on smaller tots. We 
Fl nt Glass M Ik Jars—these will outw: 
, the cheaper k nd now in geners| use. Be 
| FOSTER & CO., Glass Wanutact: 
84 Blackstone St., Boston: 
| St., Chicnzo. 


0 ¢ 





tot 


+++ — + 


= ee 


~~ 
We ave To Us 
High-Carbon, Double Strength Wire in | 
in order to maintain the coil spring shape. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIA 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT - 
——Y SPRAYIN 


and use the Best Pumps. 
These are for sale by... 


THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMP! 

174 High St., Boston, [ass 
Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed 
SEEEEEE CECE SESE ES = 


FOR SALI 


Fast brush mare. Safe, sound, kind, 
well-bred mare, record 2.17. Has won | 
race in 1.069, 1.06 and 1.054 at Combinat! 
vaced several quarters at Mystie Park i 
raction seconds. Sent to me to be sv! 
want to run up a large billon her. (Co! 

J. B. PALMER, Mystic 


Medtore 


THE MILITAY 
RUBBER HORSE : SH 


is the only HUMANE - 
lement that is thor d 
ive. For Cleaning, =! ‘d 
Massage. __ A favorit a 
horses. Price $1. - 

paid. The trade supp 


SUE FLEXIBLE RUBSER GOODS CO., Win: onde 
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Ube @ Markets, 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, - 
ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON, 

For the week ending June 4, 1902. 
Shotes 


and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
This week..4508 4804-275 


Last week..2796 © 6114325311826 2471 


Prices on Sewetieiiin Cattle. 


BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
juality, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$s.00a@9.50; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 

bo. Western steers, 5, @7}c. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
$25.00.@38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
ows, $50.00.@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

SroRES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
igs, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 

Is ,S22a40. 

SHEEr—Per pound, live weight, 2)@3c; extra, 
}aéhe; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $4.00 

»; lambs, 5@7he. 

tar HoGs—Per pound, Western, 7} @7éec, live 

eight; shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; 

utry dressed hogs, 8}.a@9ke. 

VEAL CALVES—4a7e Pp Ib. 

Hipks—Brighton—ésa@7e P tb; country lots, 54 | 

CALF SKINS—65¢@$1.30 dairy skins, 40a 60¢, 

raLtow—Brighton, 





P ELTS—25@75e. 


27,898 3210 


4a@5¢e P th; country lots | 





| $47.50 each. 
3. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs \Veals Horses 
ifertown ..2573 4736 4,374 2477 421 | 
ghton.....1935 68 23,524 733 112 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine. At Brighton. 
At Brighton S Henry 14 
Libby Bros. 25 
P A Berry “8 Canada. 


1'T Hamilton 4 
rhompson & 


At Watertown. 
J A Hathaway 527 


Hanson 26 1 J Gould 102 
Hanis & Fel- Gordon & Iron- 
lows 28 (10 sides 299 
MD Holt& Son 10. 21 
HM Lowe 10 Massachusetts. | 
4 C Libby 2 At Watertown. } 
JS Henry 23 22 
New Hampshire. © H Forbush 3 


Howe & Neilson 4 


At Brighton. 
4 At Brighton. 


lt Donniver 


Slim arrivals. 


Butchers ready to buy at last week's rates, 
with fairdemand. A fair feeling in the trade. 
P. A. Berry, 19 small 1 large calves at 64c. 
Moroney, 8 calves, of 140 ths, at 64c. J. H. Neal, 
17 calves, of 115 Ibs, at 64c. 


Wednesday—Not over one-half a supply and 
sales slow is the condition of the cow market. 
Feed too good and milk too plenty to warrant a 
Beef selling quite moderate in 
the city, and butchers less anxious to purchase. 
| The decline of }¢ yesterday has not regained its | 

former position. 


good cow trade. 


) down to $25, 


Milch Cows. 


Veal Calves. 


Late Arrivals. 


Libby Bros. sold 


65 each. W. F. 
55; 4, at $40. W. 





each. T.J. Molloy, 1 choice Jerse 


From 82.504 4. 


Nor 


m0. 


Store Pigs. 
‘Shotes, S508. 


BOSTON PRUDUCE MAR 


Wholesale Prices. 


P. 


Wallace 


O. H. Forbush, 8 beef cows, 


several fine | 
| COWS $50.«65; 1 fine Guernsey at $65, with sales 
H. M. Nims, 4 cows, $45755. 
| Henry says slow sales at &35@60. 
11 cows, $3560. 
| 60; 6 cows, 
| each; 5ats 


KET. 


Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


thern and Eastern— 


| | Chickens, choice roasting.........---. 





JH Neal 18 JS Henry 33 °«dl 
AtNE DMA Wool Hy A Gilmore 15 
Co. Scattering 100 
r Shay 8 RK Connors 13 
4 F Jones & Co 24 T J Moroney 7 
EG Foss H K Davis 8 
AtWw atertown. M F Austin 18 
H M Nims 7 W W Mills 21 
Breck & Wood 25) 11 F E Keegan 8 
\\ F ‘Wallace 48 2 W Rodman 7 
i «(Vermont. Western 


Ac Watertown. 
4 Williamson 12 15 


At Brighton. 


Armour & Co 300 


Fred Savage 17 3 Morris Beef Co 544 
N H Woodward 9 2 swift & Co D4 
W E Hayden 45 SS Learned 64 
{ E Freneh 20 6 Sturtevant& 

I’ McIntire 8 Haley 64 
G7 W Hall 4 A Davis 22 


\P Needham $1! 
ACNE D U& Wool 


J White 
ACINEDM& Wool 


Co. Co. 
\ Rieker 88 14 NEDM& Wool 
\i () Flanders Ss 10 Co 918 2420 
F Ricker 20 «30 At Watertown. 
FS Atwood 14 J A Hathaway 351 2201 | 


Live Stock Exports. 
fhe export business in a thriving condition. 
slish prices on State cattle steady at Liverpool 


| weak at London, 


Probably present prices will be 


held 


with sales at 1344 154¢, d. 


this 


ek. Shipments from this market for the week, 


4 cattle, 2201 sheep and 12 


Shipments and destinations: 


horses. 


On steamer Mer- 


for Liverpool, 9 State and 341 Canada cattle 
\ J. A. Hathaway, 299 Canada cattle by Gordon 


\ lronsides; on steamer 
“cattle by Morris Beet ¢ 


Anglian, for 
‘ompany, 


London, 
256 do. by 


vift & Co.; on steamer Philadel phian, for Liver- 
353 cattle by Swift & Co., 250 do. iby Morris 
iheet Company, 12 horses by E. Snow; on steamer 


Sagamore, 


-o-. 256428 


sold 15 oxen at 8} @9}c, d. w: H. K. Davis, 6 cows, | 
ot 700 ths, at 23c; 1 bull, of 900 ths, at ste. 
Austin sold 10 cows, of 8610 ths, at 34c. 
Keegan, 8 cows, 950 ths, at $360. 
2 fine two-year-olds, of 2840 tbs, at 7}e, 
raised by Daniel Hurd of North Berwick,Me. J. T. 
Hamilton, 4 steers, 4770 ths, at 5c. T. J. Moroney, 
5 cows, 1000 tbs, at 34¢, 2 oxen, 2920 ths, at 5}c. 


M. F. 
F. E, 
A. Berry, 


W., 


Cows were not plenty and it was 
well that the supply was not heavy. Buyers 
were not numerous and the call was more espe- 
cially for the best grades. J. S. Henry sold 2 
choice new milch cows at $50 avd $55, 4 cows at 
$40.45, 3 at $37.50. Libby Bros. sold 3 cows at 
$50@52, 5 cows at $35@40. 


T. J. 


J. S. 
W.A. Ricker, 
W. Cullen, 7 choice cows, $504 
, 3 COWS, $35 
Scollans, 3 choice | 
cows, $55; 2 at $60; 1 at $52; 1 at $55; 2 at $47.50 
y. $65; 2 at 


$3.15a 













180 
Jerseys 


Combine Beauty 
with Utility. 
Economical 
Producers. 
Acclimated and 
Ready for Business. 
Greatest chance ever 
offered to buy at your 
own price, strong, 





healthy, American 
bred stock. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Hood Farm Sale. 


BY AUCTION 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 


June 11 and 12, 1902, at. Lowell, Mass. 
Jerseys and Berkshires. 


125 
Berkshires 








The 


Greatest Sale 
of this Most Popu- 
lar Breed ever held 
in the East. 


Some 
great show possibil- 
ities to be sold. 


great prize winning cow Figgis, No. 
7, 19 Ibs. 15 oz. This strain is justly 
popular, 

Those wishing to obtain new blood 
or tostarta herd of Berkshires should 


| Chickens, fair to good. ........... 2.2.22... 12415 
ic hickens, br oilers, 2 tbs each, P th....-- sha 38 
1ibeach, P pair.... . 50075 
| Fowls, ae WRONNE so. hc ekessce socacss l4a 13 
Re PAE CO: MOG onic conadoacswieh taensine 12@135 
| Pigeons, tame. P doz..........--.----.--- The 150 | } Sophona nny 
| | Squabs, PM cman cosnbaadvtuyioets cok 2 23.42 50 | 3. Merns p Rr 
| Western iced or frozen— 4. Sophie Hudson 76105 
Turkeys, com. to good..........----.... 14a15 5. Elsie Wolcott 76102 
a LL eee Gi 1819 6. Elphie May 693% 
bs SOIR) MINS 18.420 i. Figgis 761 
Broilers, good to choice............-...-.--- 14.a17 8 Pe er fo Zocmenntes 
G hickens, common | to choice............- als staan’ 
owls, good to choiece_..........--.----- 104 @124 ll. 939. 
EL AEE AIST a ea ae 9a ald Faas Sing Ga 
Liye Poultry. Sophie’s Tormentor Family. 
WOMIRI ST gos osc cnc se aceasstarcanecss ater ns 12a13 
) MMMM a. .0.c20.20teax en cecukes Salo The picture above shows Sophie's 
| Broilers p th.........----- SS ee au Tormentor, No. 8, 9 of his daughters 
Butter. and his son Torono, No. 10. Here 
Nork—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 Is a family — bred to a type and 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. noted for their show yard winnings 
bens 3 em and their dairy usefulness. They 
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350 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 72 | 


state cattle and 1401 sheep and 78 Canada cattle | 


J3 
Armour & Co., 203 do. 
uner Sylvania, for 
ris Beef Company, 

ios Canada cattle by J. 


Hathaway, 102 C 
di; on steamer Iberian, for London, 300 cattle | 
| Eastern choice fresh 
Liver Eastern fair to good 
175 cattle 
A. Hathaway. 


anada 


by swift & Co. 
pool, 321 cattle 
and 800 sl} 


florse Business. 


fhe movement in horses has been quite 


; on 
by 


cattle by J. | 


1eep | 


ex- 


isive, notwithstanding one holiday in the week, 


prices 


rvses are 


were generally 
scarce and demand not extensive. 


sustained. 


Draft | 


\t Moses Colman & Sons’ sale stable the pony | 


le increasing. 
acall for 

“Lia 10, 
ely of acclimated, 
es trom $404 225. 


some of extra qua 
At Cavanaugh Bros.’ 


Sold some polo ponies at $100 | 
farm work horses for haying at) 
At Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable a good | 


Extra northern creamery....--.----------- 23} a24 
Extra northern dairy........ .-..-........- 22a 
COMMON tO BOO... 2. co ccscccsecesccecsess 21a22 
Cheese 
| New York, old twins, extra p I..-.------ 13.4133 
i firsts p RG ai aa 114.4124 
- 295 WN cs, ive cuinkuecusseesc - Vall 
V ermont WOFEIES EW on ois ce casececenescess 134134 
e ot rene 114.a123 
" ok paneer ee Vall 
Western twins extra..............--.....-- 
Vt. twins new extra P th......-.---------- Wa 
oe | RSC Sr eer ene: ee ee 10.a104 
* seconds P ib-..........-.--..-.----.---- 8al0 
New Y ork twins new exira................ lla 
“firsts -- Sonscsséce SOGDEOS 
Egg2s. 
Nearby and Cane fancy, Pp doz.....---.... ‘ 





Indiana fancy fresh a 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh...............-- 174.418 
Western fair to good.........--....------- 154 a 164 
| Western selected, fresh........-.--.--.--- 174173 
| Western checks. . Pa ee ea arene - Wall 
UCU IID Bi 5 oa oo asc dete weeehsese 13414} 
Potatoes. 
| Aroostook, Hebron, P bu..............- 804 
Green Mountain, ~ bu-.--.-- 854.90 
- Dakota Hed -:....<.......:.2 fia 
Bermuda, W P01. «.0.5.00cke occ ccasccss 50a 


lity; | 


sale | 


ble, sold 2 carloads of Western, mostly for drive | 
cal] 


clit draft, 
rivers. At 
. solid 4 


Welch 
earloads at 


at steady prices, with more 
& Hall Company’s sale 


satisfactory prices, | 
y within the range of $125. 225. 
Union Vards, Watertown. 


Southern, ~» bbl 


Green Vegetables. 


are deep, rich, persistent milkers and 
do it on a small amount of feed. 
They never take on fat. The sale 
will include Torono, Pink Ring, No. 
11, Elsie Wolcott, No. 5, Sophie 
Hudson, No. 4, 11,496 lbs. 2 oz., 
testing 716 lbs. 13 oz. butter in 10 
months, sister to Torono, and the 





not miss this sale. Also those who 
are looking for something choice to 
take to the fairs next fall. All will 
be able to find something that will 
suit. 

Sale Catalogue ready June 2. Sent 
on application to Peter C. Kellogg. 
107 John Street, New York, or to 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 








Spring, clear and straight, $3.25.@3.75. 
Winter patents, $4.00.44.50. 


Winter, clear and straight, $3 8074.35. 


' Corn Meal.—The market is higher at $1 36@ 
i138 p a ne $3 004305 p bbl; granulated $3 30 


a3 pd 


Graham Fleur.—Trade conunne quiet,with 


the market quoted at $2 85@4 50 p Dbl. 


Oat Meal.— Lower, $4 99@510 p bbl. for rolled, 


and $5 30.a@5 50 for cut and ground. 


Rye Fleur.—The market is quoted at $3 00a 


350 p bbl. 
Corn.— Demand is quiet, te prices lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 71. @714e 
No. 3, yellow, Taiige. 
Oats.—Quiet but lower. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 5l}c. 
No. 2 clipped white, ble. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 52he. 
Millfeed.—The market is 

grades. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 00. 
Wipter wheat, middling sacks, $24.00. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 50.@20. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $ 1 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 25.0 28.50, 





Malke.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


dull. 
| State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62 a67¢. 
Western grades, 70.4 75¢e. 


Barley.—(Qwwet demand, with prices higher at 
| 60a76e for No. 26rowed St: ite, and 45a60¢ for 





. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55a65c. 


3.00.03 50 | 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


| just before they go to roost at night. 


' profit. 


higher for all 


| $60 per ton. But if that hay 


| 


| paid for 
| While it is not a good idea to sell out so closely 
, | on non-perishable produce as to be obliged to buy 
| Bye.—Quiet, $2.95@3.65 Pp bbl, 65 70e Pp bushel. | 


any time is an excuse for a hearty feeding itis 


can digest it before morning. Whether too much 


atthat time ever gives them the nightmare or | 


not we cannot say, but we never saw or heard any 
indications of it. 


KEEPING OLD HAY. 


We used to say that old hay well kept in the 
but the | 


barn was better than money at interest, 
following paragraph from an exchange leads us 


to think that it is possible to keep it too long for | 
has been , 
feeding out hay to his stock this spring which | 


A farmer of Laconia, N. H., 


was harvested in the spring of 1857—forty-five 
| yearsago. This hayis yet clean and _ bright, | 


being in every way as handsome and perfect as | 


|; when put into the barn. We do not remem- 


ber the price of hay in 1857, but about 1867 | 
about | 
was worth but | 

and had been W 


we sold hay of our own curing at 
$20 per ton forty-five years ago, 
| sold and the money placed at interest it would 
; have bought a great deal of hay this spring, 
while at compound interest the price of a ton 
| would have been enough by this time to have 
a pretty good New Hampshire farm. 


| again before another crop can be harvested, we 
| think forty-five years is too long to hold a crop. We 


| used to like to sell when we could get a fair price, 


| and just retain what we thought might be needed 
a 
mt 





Beets, p bu _.-. 2004225 | Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan....-....- 17@17} | at home. 
Par Seen es Fe Seo reer SPOS SSeS SF a = 6 
* p doz. bune ee oes be 75.a1 00 | blood | Re pees epee Ben ee en 

abbage, Southern, ~ Dbl crate... -.--- 1504175 | NOOd “L222 eee eee “Na 
Seen y bain KA senike ne 100a1 os i || eerie ae 20a Confirmed Tests at Hood Farm. 

co) ) y SS Serre Oa TH as ©, Se oe chia ntaaween 20a ‘ 

Pitie -ga nena a hal 00 F ine de laine, 1 ae ei | Seaeam MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN: 

- RE oy Se ae eee se 8 : 

Leteure. © lone DOx...-<....0-<.5.->-... 10a 00 MICDIRAM, ..-.-5- = 2002. -n2 vee 25a We now have eight cows on confirmed tests. 

ne « > > ». Sled 

Cue umber s, » 100, No. J cn) pe de ty 4504600 Washed fleece........---------------- coeees 24027 | All of these are to be sold at auction June 11 and 


Pp 100, No. ¢ 


Onions, Native 5, 


Pp bu 


150a2 50 


sdiay rh ie market not heavily stocked with 

ry stock, particularly for beef, and the de- 

ardly equal to last week. ©. H. Forbush 

“litly supplied, and calls the market on beef | 
fully }¢ lower. K. L. Howe sold 4 beet cows, 
1000 tbs, at 4ée. P. Melutire, 1 beef cow, 900 
atSe. O. H. Forbush sold 2 cows, 640 and 860 
it Ses 1 cow, of 950 ths, at 5c. J. A. Hath- 
sol id 15 steers, of 1500 ths, at Tie; 10 do., of | 
Ibs. at 7¢; 20 do., Of 1425 Ibs, at 6he; 20 do., of 

lbs, at 6e. 
Milch Cows. 

“ilers not anxious to handle heavily. Market 

‘le easier. Good cows in fair demand at $45 | 

siilm COWS, $25@ 38. 


Fat Hogs. 


Parsley, » bu 
a P hox Se at duiedan sin oat nok 


“c 


“ 


}) 100 bDunches..-. ---- 
.---150a 


sermuda, p) crate. a eke 
Egyptian, p bay......---.- ; 





-150e1 60 


..38 0045 25 


_.. Tal 00 


30.440 


- 125a2 75 
- 1254150 


BUYING GRAIN—Young Dairyman, Plymouth 
County, Mass.: We certainly believe what we 
have written many times, that it will pay, and 
would have paid the past fall and winter, to feed 
grain to mileh cows and hogs, even at prices that 
seem high, and more especially in your section, 


Sing rest en her baskei LRT: . bee “a9 where we do not Know of any creamery or cheese 
Asparagus, PP box, 3 d0Z.....----.--.----! 35004 50 | factory, and thus you must make butter or sell 
Rhubarb, 100 ths. ..--.----------------+--- 2 the milk at retail in the village. If you have | 
cin fiat. p box Mii tects ee experience and skill as a butter maker | 
Tomatoes, hothouse, “Oe ES RE we think there is the greater profit’ in| 
2 rer en 3500 that, if a well-balanced ration is given, 

| Beet Greens. sete eece cess sees cere cess ceeees a5 and the skimmilk is judiciously fed with 
Domestic Green Fruit. | grain to pigs, calves or poultry. If there is 

__ | a good market for whole milk within two or three 

Apples, Ben Davis. .........-..---.------ 400450 | niles, and milk enough is produced to pay for the 


arket le higher on Western at 74« 7c; local 


s, Sf a9Le, d. w. 


Sheep Houses. 
larket slightly lower on best grades, and com- 
zrades do not run as low by {¢ as last: week. 
et supply largely from the West. Sh 
aid down here at $4.30706.30 per 100 tbs, 
sat 85.300 7.55 per 100 ths. 
Veal Calves. 
vund as good as last week, and sold fairly 


al steady prices. 


iy, paying 6a7e Pp th, as to quality. 


ida light lot at 7c. R. 
sold at 6fe 


E. French had 


eep 
and 


250 


H. M. Nims, 12 calves, 1390 ths, 


Dorand Brothers, 34 calves, 4420 ths, at 6c. 
Duval, 66 calves, 8730 ths, at 7c. 


five Poultry. | Evaporated, choice.....--..-------------- 6a 
ed lots at 10 to 104 cents. Roasters, 12¢ Ib. Evaporated, Papen gk Getnacceess sobs Shae 
| = uality.........--.------- a4: 
Droves of Veal Calves. | Sun-dried, as to q y 
e—Libby Bros., 50; P. A. Berry, 19; Grass Seeds. 
pson & Hanson, 80; Harris & Fellows, 161; | Timothy, P, bu., Western, choice-......-- 3 60@ 
Holt & Son, 24; H. M. Lowe, 40. | DENING 56% 6 and Naps nonsseat 60g 1 
Har ire—J. H Neal, 17; T. Shay, 70; A. | Clover, P tb-...---- -----.-------- -------- 0a 
< & Co, 2507, G, Foss, i; H. Me Nims. | Red Top, Western, # 50% sack......... 3 We 50 | 
. oo 9 See ° wwe ’ - “ recleaned, P th....-..--.- a 
‘k & Wood, 75; W. F, Wallace, 149. | — ¢ 
\uont—A. Williamson, 120; Fred Savage, 155 Beans. 
Jenne, 63; N. H. Woodward, 115; W. E.| pea marrow. SE vclnivinves - xdnni 1 75@1 80 
1, 26; R.E. French, 250; E. J. Duval, 95; Fes screened Te edce sitet e wai oe ck mummies anid 1 S 
d Bros., 36; P. MeIntire, 4; G. W. Hall, 20; | Pea seconds....--....--.------------------ @ 
Needham, 100; Allen & Brownell, 100; B. F. od SOE ly t., small, H. cndeemevehar=™ otnes 
» 140; G. W. Sprigg, 130; W. A. Ricker, 210; | Mediums. choice hand-picked A ee 1 75a1 80 | 
landers, 117; F. Ricker, 140; F.S. Atwood, | Mediums, screened......-.---------------- 1 5ia1 65 | 
S.Henry, 35 Mediums, BOUIN oo a cicc ans cceenssnwas conve : 4 70 | 
A . ‘i 4 * ‘ ee ct cian pee ee a2 2 
‘achusetts—J. 8. Henry, 111; H. A. Gil- | Yellow Oves, Cee ign snot trrTcT 3 one? 16 | 
8; $e —— 150;T. J. Moroney, 8; H. K. | Red Kidney ...........-..-------------+--+ 210.42 25 | 
i: W. F. Austin, 12; W. W. Mills, 17; F. E. | Lima beans dried, P th--....------------- ow 
\, a J. P. Day, 30; W. Rodman, 5; O. H. Hay and Straw. 
so Hay prime, bales..............---------18 00@18 50 | 


‘righton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


at yards: 


calves, 112 horses. 


1935 cattle, 68 sheep, 23, 


524 


From West, 1560 


320 hogs, 112 horses. Maine, 110 cattle, 
ep, 144 hogs, 374 calves. New Hampshire, 
‘le, 2 hogs, 17 ealves. Vermont, 14 cattle, 


o> ealves. 
1 hogs, 307 calves. 


day—More cattle from the West, t 


the total to considerable extent. 


Massachusetts, 229 cattle, 11 


hat 


The 


‘for beef cattle showed less activity, and 
'S were more reluctant to purchase, and 
at je decline from last week. J. H. Neal 


Butchers in better shape | 
P. MeIn- 





“ eet aaa = choice .......... 400a5 00 | time spent in driving that far, that may bea more 

re POU ac cand medauses xames aceon 4 00a4 50 | profitable way to dispose of it, but we would not 
“NO, 2... 22 eee 2 ee eee eee 25043 00 | carry it three miles and peddle it out, from three 
Straw berries, apse ee eae aaa a 8a y cows or a dozen, if we knew how to make good 
nem senceee su seek> oe - | butter, or could get any one to teach us. Wedo 

Hides and Pelts. | not think we were ever better repaid for any 

steers ¢ 2OWS ¢ ee ee 5}a6 | grain we fed than when corn cost us $5 for a hun- 
Seen —— ae as Te dle sepia i has} | dred-pound bag. Butter sold readily at thirty to 
Hides, south, light green salted......-.-. 7a7s | thirty-five cents a pound, pork at $10 per 
iS . oF nr a regi: dies ipreaaae cieks nei hundred pounds dressed weight, chickens at 
a3 buff, in ee cc gad about present quotations, and eggs a little 
xa FE ii sonasentvorubenn’ aT} higher than now. If we did not have a large 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each........-------- %a1 35 amount of either to sell, we found that it would 
pits ver, weights, evel... mais” cost more to buy milk, butter, pork, lard, poultry 
Lambskins each, country......-.-------- 3am and eggs for even a small family than we paid for 


Country Pelts, each.......------------- i 


Dried Apples. 


et No. 1, P ton.... 


-- 40025 00 


WaT 


” TS TU. > Beadec be cat aneewecss es 12 00.413 00 
One cholo... .-.<5<-.scssdsa0s: 12 00413 00 | 
” clover mixed P ton..-.-------- 12 00.413 00 
" clover, $7 ton............----- 12 00a 12 50 
2 swale, Pp ton......------------ 9 00.10 00 


Straw, prime rye 
Straw, oat, 
Straw, tang ed rye... 


per ton 





iste eee 16 50@17 00 


8 50a 950 


11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4.0525 00. 


the grain. And we have always found that the 
price of those products has always followed the 


| upward price of grain so closely that we had to 
hold them but a short time to find them paying 


| forthe grain. And if we had good cows they 


| should have grain every dayin the yearif we 
one or two 


| months that they might go dry before coming 


could get it. Even during the 
| fresh, they should have some every day, though 
| we would not use the heating grains, as corn 
meal, gluten, linseed or cotton-seed meals, at that 
time. If one went dry over two months we would 
searcely call her a good cow. 


oo 
A ROOF GARDEN. 

An exchange says that a New York man has 
planted a vegetable garden on the roof of his 
| five-story house, and the metal roof, instead of 
being exposed to the hot sun,is covered with 
green growth. He not only raises all the prod- 
uce he needs. but the layer of earth makes the 
| house remarkably cool. 

OVERFEEDING OF FOWL. 
Irregular feeding usually means overfeeding. 
| The fowl, like other animals that are not fed at 





50 | proper intervals, is liable to eat too’ much at one 


time, and suffer from indigestion. But such suf- 
| fering means ceasing of egg production for the 
| fowl as surely as it does of milk, production in 
| the cow. There is but one way to prevent this, and 
| that is the feeding at regular hours, and if any 
cause, as an enforced absence from home, delays 
| the feeding hour, give less rather than more to the 
| flock and see that the larger and more greedy ones 
do not obtain more than their proper share. 
| Even missing one feeding entirely is notas bad 
for them as getting too much at one time, andif 


| the West not purchasing Pullman accommo- | r 
| Suecessor to J. W. Rogers. 





12. The great show cow Figgis, that made a test | 


in January of 19 pounds 15 ounces, has been 
under the eye of Mr. Church, a Massachusetts 
Experiment Station man, for four days. In that 
time she gave 145 pounds 10 ounces milk, that 
contained 8084 pounds butter fat, equal to 9.51 
pounds of eighty-five per cent butter. She made 
' by the churn 9 pounds 44 ounces butter. 

When we consider that Figgis has been milk- 
ing since Nov. 10, 1901, and has given in six 
months 7442 pounds 4 ounces milk, this, with her 


| record of winnings in the show ring,in the hot. 
| test competition, 
corded her by the most expert breeders and | 
judges, stamps her as the cow of cows from a | 


and the unstinted praise ac- 


standpoint of beauty and great dairy capacity, 
and in our judgment she is the greatest living 
Jersey. The man who fgets her will secure a 
great prize. There are a number of grand- 
daughters and grandsons of Figgis in the sale. 

Elsie Wolcott, her half sister, has given 261 
pounds 3 ounces milk in seven days that con 
tuined 13,114 pounds butter fat, equal to 15.45 
pounds of 85 per cent. butter. 

Betsona Khedive 


15,937 pounds butter fat, equal to 18.75 pounds of 
eighty-five per cent. butter. Here are three ex- 
ceedingly handsome cows, ornaments to any 
herd, and they made these confirmed tests under 
the supervision of an Experiment Station man. 
They both go into the sale, and many more just 
as good, 

Important Changes in Boston & Albany 

R. BR. Train Service. 

It is announced that with the change of 
schedule, Sunday, June 15, a new day express 
will be inaugurated between Boston and Albany, 
carrying baggage car, smoking car, day coaches 
and parlor car, to leave Boston 10.15 A. M., daily | 
except Sunday, arriving Springfield 12.38 noon for | 
tuncheon, arriving Albany 3.50 P. M. 

Returning, leave Albany 10.30 A. M., 
Boston 4.30 P. M. 

The “ Chicago Special ” via Lake Shore, leav- 
ing Boston 10.45 A. M., will run on same schedule 
as heretofore, but will consist entirely of Pullman 
Cars. The train will be composed of Through 
Sleepers to Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburgh, 
Buffet Library Car with Bathroom and Barber 
Shop to Chicago, and Dining Car to Syracuse. 
Its model equipment and luxurious accommo- 
dations are not surpassed in New England. This 
train will in future only carry passengers desir- 
'ing Pullman accommodations. Passengers for 


arriving 


dations will use the new Day Express, Daily ex- 
cept Sunday, leaving thirty minutes earlier. The 
Chicago Special will carry Gay coaches on Sun- 
days 


Hieod Farm. 

LOWELL. MAss., May 28, 1902. | 

Nora of Argyle, one of the cows 1n the sale, has 
given, in five days,on the confirmed test, 197 | 
pounds 6 ounces milk, containing 10.635 pounds th 
butter fat, equal to 12 pounds 8 ounces butter. 
This is at the rate of 17 pounds 8 ounces per 
week. | 


OR SALE. 


BROWN STALLION, 4 years old, 
154 hands high, weighs 1060 pounds, hand- 
some, perfect in form and strictly sound and 
kind. Can speed better than three-minnte 
gait with little handling. Also several well- 
bred mares and fillies ; can beat 2.20 and 2.30 
No trade. PEDIGREE OF STALLION— 
Sire, Belsire (2.18); dam, Beautiful Bells. 
Dam is dam of Ralph Wilkes (2.06}). 


R. STEEL, 1508 Chestnut S8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


A five-year-old gray mare by Harry Lambert. This 
mare was never handled for speed, but can pace a to 
guarter in 38 seconds inaroad cart. She is broken 
or road purposes and sound, and will learn to go fast 
this summer ff handled. 

Alsv a five-year-old bay pacing gelding by a son fof 
Nutwood. Was trained six weeks last year and showed 
a mile in 2.21; quarter in 34 seconds. If trained this 
year will surely vet mark of 2.15 or better. Can show 
plenty of speed now, without handling. For full par- 
ticulars address LOCK BOX 86, 

_ Hudson, Mass. 


MECHANICS FAIR 


BOSTON, 
Sept. 22 to Nov. 1, 1902 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 


[NO CHARGE FOR SPACE. | 





ADMISSION, - 25c. 
Special Attractions, Clean, Educational. 


Applications for space and information send 
Secretary, Mechanics Building. 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, 88. 


| PROBATE COURT. 
OR LAME HORSE. To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 


persone, interested in the estate of MARTHA 
PLUMER, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 
| Probate, by William E. Plumer, who prays that 
| letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without givinga surety 
on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
| Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
| Middlesex, on the twenty- -fourth day of June, A. 
D. 1902, at nine o’clock in.the forenoon, to show 








| Dr. Daniels’ Remedies will prevent or cure all the | 

| Tainenes ills, colic, distemper, galls, indigestion 
lameness, ete. All first-class druggists and harness | 

| trade sellthem. Books and samples free. 

A.C. DANIELS, 1 Staniford St., Boston. 


FARM ERS’ WANTS 
| ONE CENT A WORD 


| queens rast Berea is pegennnes = | 
e sale and exchange 0 Stock, Seeds Truits, etc a 
| Help = situation Wanted, wheee tb a charge o | omnes, 1 any you have, why the same should 
| one cent per word only, including name, ess Or And s a oR 

Display. °C pan | aid petitioner is hereby directed to give 
| | initials. No Pisplay. Cash to accom y &e | public notice thereof, by oubliching this citation 


| once in each week, for three successive w eeks, in 

the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing 
postpaid, or ‘delivering ae opy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
| First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
. | June, in the year ~_ thousand nine hundred 
and two. . H. FOLSOM, Register. 


}OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. | Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 mouths old. | MIDDLESEX 7 
. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. , ee COURT 


| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
versons interested in the estate of MALVINA 
VALLACE WATTERS, late of Malden, in 








| — 

| & book on the training of Collies for practical farm | 
| work, written in — condensed language, and 
| te ~ Just ‘How to do it. i og 50cents. MAPLEMONT 
| 
| 


STOCK FARM, srianata idl 


ANT ED—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; | 
| good, reliable man. ALFRED RIC E, Cheshire, Ct. 


| 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, : 2% to 30 ths, by 
point tom. BK. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-C by 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254 
oston. 


0°: Ww ebuter & Hannum Bone Cutter for at 
3 





Then they | 


GRAPHOPHONE ms records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle 


| poultry line. BOX 1014 Rockville, ¢ 


OR SALE— 
| and sawinill, with suflicient building for flouring 
machinery; two good dwelling houses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
| corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
| to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
| further particulars address J > R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
| PMhilomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 
| — 
OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 n.onths old. Individual merit end breeding the 
best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. 


UFFC ee hins: young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J.L. WARE, South Keene. N. H 


ELIABLE young man (22) undeveteniing care and 
management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
( ‘ould become working partner on * good- sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


| z — SETTING—Single Comb aa tg HS Leghorn n 
Bright’s Strain. Cocker 


Fyane ote Cockerels 82. eens SP RING P OUL- 


TRY FARM, Denville, N 


T STUD—Fee $10: Rob Jingo: breeding cannot be 
improv “<. Seinen HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 
New Castle, I 





OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years expesingee | in this business in England and 
America. B. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 


HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for dcteintond 


heifers with calves, and springers $38. 
TIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn “ 
J 
| J. 


ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 


home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
W I. WOOD, sangeet oO. 


HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
f Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
YILSON, Creston, Ia. 








business ; 


ANTED—Working partner in poultry 
Marlboro, 


tenement; give references. BOX 201, 
Mass. 


N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
| d all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 


15 BARREL modern flour mill, 1ocated at Cathay 
an 


REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 
young bulls, ten cows and heifers, cows bred or 
iave calves at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake city, Jackson 
Co., Mo. 


. i ig in the | 


said County, deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 


| Probate, by Francis V. Watters of said Malden, 


A water and steam power corn, feed | 


who prays that letiers testamentary may be 
issued to him, tie executor therein named, with- 
out giving a surety on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said C ounty 


| of Middlese x, on the twenty- fourth day of June, 
| A. D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 


cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 


| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 


published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court, and by mailing 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty- first day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 

At a Probate Court holden at Lowell, in 
and for said County of Middlesex, on the twentieth 
day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and uwo. 

On the petition of WILLIE ARTHUR PRES: 
COTT of Carlisle, in said County, praying that his 
name an» be changed to that of WILLIAM 

ARTHUR PRESCOTT, public notice haying been 
py according to the order of Court, that all 
persons might appear and show cause, if an 


ee had, why the same should not be er anted, 


| anc 


| Tothe heirs-at-law, 


it appearing that the reason given there- 
for is sufficient, and consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, and being satisfactory to the Court, 
and no objec tion being made: 

It is decreed that his name be changed, as 
prayed for, to that of William Arthur Prescott, 
which name he shall hereafter bear, and which 
shall be his legal name, and that he give public 
notice of said change by publishing this 2 
once in each week for three successive weeks, 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspa er 
mublished in Boston, and make return to this 

‘ourt under oath that such notice has been 
given. CHAS. J. McINTIRE, 
Judge of Probate C ourt. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


next of Kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY ADALINE PARKER, sometimes called 
ADELINE PARKER, Jate of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 
WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to Alfred E. 
Mann of Somerville, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 


You are hereby cited to appear at a_ Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of June A. D. 1902, at 
nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be gr ranted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, anewspaper 


YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Fine eggs $1 per 13: 35 per 100. Send for free 
circular. CHARLES HOPPER, Box O., Ashley O. 


ANTED—0n or before April 1, position as superin- 
tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, 
| 13 years experience; good references. Address M. H. 


| PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 
| ? published in Boston, the last publication to be 
| @ADDLE Horses—High-grade, well-bred, gaited, | one day, at least, before said Court. 

combined saddle and harness horses. Perfectly Witness, CHARL ES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 


| educated for immediate use. High school. Regis- 
tered stock. Invite correspondence and examination 
of stock. JOHN A. AYERS, Jacksonville, HL. 


First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
—_——_ and two. 


Ban Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and | . H. FOLSOM, Register 
C 





W. Wyandotte’ Larotew ¥, agg nel oe - —_ 
TEN, Hart, Sinn. ae ae + ‘oes of Massachusetts. 
; a MiDDLESEX ss. 
PROBATE COURT 


Le Gros has given in seven | 
days 283 pounds 3 ounces milk that contained | 


| Lay More E gS. 
GALLATIN & ¢ 0., 


OUNG woman, 32, farmer’s daughter, wants house- 
keeper’s position likes children; country pre- 
ferred ; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 
‘OR Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, Il. 


| FOR SALE—Percheron stal’ion Eric 12899, foaled 
June 8, 1890, grandson of srilliant 1271. Weight 
950. A. A. STONE, Hansen Neb. 


topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 


Sats: Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
dD. J G REN Renrock, Noble Co. 10. 





ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 

traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 

like magic; they never come back; le postpaid. Free 

with every order True Receipt How to 

Also keep your fowls healthy. 
Dept. 2, York. Pa 





OR SALE—Good country water-power roller mill, 

with 35 acres of land, two dwellings, barn and 25h. 

p. engine. Cheap; part time. 

climate ot p. ~- GEORGE BANKFR 
Wayland. 


and Anxiety strains, 


Ree Cattle; 50 cows of Archibald Grove 3d 
) 


some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 


TOCK YOUR waters in early springtime. 
price on orders 


Special 


Mass. 











ANTED—To buy two or three good shepherd pups. 
J. H. COLE, Leadville, Col. 


HOROUGHBRED Buff Siete Cockerels $2. V. 
M. Ser Hs aatnapantnicticks bi J 


[a Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 





for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. 


-ezs forsale. HARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 


lam sure that my pleks. both new and 


gee tisfaction t iller. F. | 
1 any m e 
C dressed, wi pers oe tah ae. me ; 2.113) and ten others ; dam, "1 Queen, bj 


| son of Belmont. 


HENBERGERX 12078 Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 


hi pacer ing. Barred. 


GGs ‘gl ‘Per Setting—From 
White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, ite a 
Silver Wyandottes, Light Brahmas, Langshat 


and Leghorns. Bronze and White Holland Turkey 


| Egys 25e each. THE IDEAL POULTRY YARDS, New 


Concord, O. 


ANTED—A buttermaker by the W iy County 
Creamery Association, Address E. C. STILES, 
naatiatentad , New seni Vt. 


PLE VIEW Herd of Aberaeen-Angus, 20 young | 
Mus sired by Admiral or Estill 29610. "JOHN pet 
ISER. Charleston. 111. 


Fant to saad | 


headed by the first-class | 


ulls Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, | and two. 


} laced immediately for young | 
fry. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., Plymouth, | 


A Griffin Track Planer, 


Make Hens | 


| Court, to be held at Cambridge, 


| lication 


To the heirs.at-law and all other persons inter 
ested in the estate of MARY H. WHITNEY, 
late of Marlborough, in said County, deceased. 

W 1EREAS, George A. Sanderson, adminis- 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for license to 
sell at public auction the whole of certain 
parcels of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 
You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
in said County, 
on the twenty-fourth day of June, A. D. 1902, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate, fourteen days 
at least before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
= inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
1ewspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
to be one day, at least, before said 


| Court. 


| First ap ye of said Court, 


Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
this third day of 
the year one thousand nine hundred 


Ss. H. FOLSOM, re 


FOR SALE. 


June, in 


Never used. In first-class condition. Will sell 
| Address 
gr. CLARE POINT FARM", 
Ephrata, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Violet Wilkes, steel gray mare, foaled 1899, stands 
14.3 hands, by aoe Wilkes, —_ (sire of Princees 
Eulalia, 4. 2.093. Maud Emperor. a Lou Spresss, 

»y Viking, 2. 1, 
Has not been vroken, but is a gooc 
aited trotter. She is sold for no fault, but the owner 
1as business that takes up all his time. Will be sold 
cheap. For he i'y ulars,address, OWNER, 
1 South St., Somerville, Massa. 


FOR SALE. 


An outfit consisting of a ‘trappy pair of golden 
chestnut mares, weight 1800 pounds. Good saddlers 
and fine drivers. A pair of double harnesses (nearly 
hew), two single harnesses and stanhope. Going away 
for extended trip. reason for selling. Write for price 

P. GC. BOX 923, Easthampton, Mass. 
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The Workbox. 
FLEUR DE LIS CHATELAINE BAG, 


With Double Grecian Border. 

Procure two spools of Belding’s purse 
twist and five bunches of beads. 

Chain 79 stitches, single ercchet into each 
stitch on both sides of chain, making 156 
stitches. This closes bottom of bag. The 
pattern is worked only on front, the back is 
plain silk crochet. 

1st row—Plain single all round. 

2d row—Eighteen beads, 2 plain crochet, 
repeat, 3 times. 

3d row—Like second. 

4th row—Two beads, 14 plain, 2 beads, 2 
plain, repeat 3 times. 

5th row--Like fourth. 

6th row—T wo beads, 2 plain, 10 beads, 2 
plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, repeat. 

7th row—Like sixth. 

sth row—Two beads, 2 plain, 2 beads, 6 
plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, re 
peat. 

oth row—Like eighth. 

10th row—Ten beads, 2 plain, 2 beads, 2 
plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, repeat. 

11th row—Like tenth. = 

12th row—Four plain, 2 veads, 2 plain, 2 
beads, 2 plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, 2 beads, 6 
plain. 

13th row—Like twelfth. 

14th row—Six beads, 2 plain, 6 beads, 2 
plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, 10 beads, repeat. 

15th row—Like fourteenth. 


16th row—Eight plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, 2 


beads, 14 plain, repeat. 

17th row—Like 16th. 

18th row—Ten beads, 2 plain, 18 beads, 
repeat. 

19th row—Like 18th. 

20th row—Plain crochet all round. 

21st row—Three plain, 1 bead, 17 plain, 
repeat 3 times, 1 bead. 

22d row—Two plain, 3 beads, 15 plain, re 
peat. 

23d row—Like 22d. 

24th row—Two plain, 3 beads, 1 plain, 
beads, 9 plain, 2 beads, 1 plain, repeat. 

25th row—Two beads, 1 plain, 1 bead, 
plain, 2 beads, 11 plain, repeat. 


to 


26th row—One plain, 1 bead, 1 plain, 1 
bead, 1 plain, 1 bead, 13 plain. 

27th row—Seven beads, 11 plain, repeat. 

28th row—Like 26th. 

29th row—T wo beads, 1 plain, 1 bead, 1 
plain, 2 beads, 2 plain, 1 bead, 5 plain, 1 
bead, 2 plain, repeat. 

30th row—Two beads, 1 plain, 1 bead, 1 


plain, 5 beads, 5 plain, 5 beads, repeat. 

31st row—Two plain, 3 beads, 1 plain, 4 
beads, 5 plain, 4 beads, 1 plain, repeat. 

32d row—One plain, 5 beads, 1 plain, 2 
beads, 7 plain, 2 beads, repeat. 

33d row—One plain, 5 beads, 13 plain, re- 
peat. 

34th row—Like 33d row. 

35th row—Two plain, 3 beads, 15 plain, 
repeat 


36th 1yw—This time around finishes the | 


first row of fleur de lis and begins the 
second; 3 plain, 1 bead, 8 plain. 

Repeat 7 times, 1 bead. 

Now, proceed the same way, finishing 
threerows of fleur-de-lis. Divide the bag 
and work another row, cutting the silk each 

meacross. Then work several plain rows. 

Finish with steel trimmings and a fringe 
of beads. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Etiquette of Marriage. 





The majority of women, says an exchange, | 


do not bother their heads about the rules of 
etiquette governing second marriages; it’s 
those that control first weddings that most 
concern them. But yet there are certain 
forms which society has decreed must be 
followed at the marriage of a widow that 
will interest the sex. 

All the legal observances required are the 
same for maids and widows. At one period 
it was the custom for a widow to wear when 
marrying a second time a gown of sober 
hue, such as gray or lavender, but gradu- 
ally other colors came into vogue, and now 
widows are reverting to virgin white. Not, 
of course, to the orthodox white satin and 
orange blossoms, but a gown of white cloth 
or of some o.her white material, while in- 
stead of a veil they wear, according to 
individual liking,a hat, a toque or bonnet 
to suit and harmonize withthe gown. 

Orange blossoms are never worn by a 
widow, either as a wreath or on her dress. 
She, however, generally carries a bouquet 
composed of white or colored tlowers, which- 
ever she fancies. 

Atthe marriage of a widow the bride is 
not attended by bride: aids, although the 
bridegroom has his best man. 

Although a widow when a bride for the sec- 
ond time is not attended by bridemaids, she 
generally has a lady friend who acts toward 
her the part of a lady-in-waiting, or, as she 
is often now called, a ‘dame d’honneur,” 
who stands near her during the service, 
holds her gloves and bouquet, and, in fact, 
undertakes the same little duties that are 
usually performed by the principal bride- 
maid. 

In other things the same etiquette is ob- 
served as at all weddings. The invitations 
are sent out in the same manner and time, 
and the form of words employed is also 
similar. 


The ceremony in the church is conducted | 


in the same way as at other marriages, the 
bride being given away by her father or 
the friend or relative who acts as father for 
the occasion. The removal of the first wed- 
ding ring takes place the day of the second 
marriage, when it is to be replaced bya 


second. 
<> 


The Proper Way to Sit. 


Nearly everybody knows how to sit down. 
It is one of the easiest things there is. 

But the majority of people don’t know 
how to sit down properly. And few indeed 
know how to sit down fashionably. Sitting 
down fashionably is sitting down properly, 
with a few wrinkles added. 

Dame Fashion decrees that a young 
woman whois about to sit down should 
walk straight at the chairin the first place. 
The chair may not be approached from the 
side and slidinto. Look at it, measure the 
distance, and then turn. Under no cireum- 
stances stop talking when sitting down 
fashionably, lest you seem unaccustomed 
to doing so. 

The turn is the crux of the whole man- 
ceuvre. On reaching the chair slide the 
right foot across and in front of the left. 
The slide across of the right foot is 
made with the foot on the floor. When 
the right foot has crossed the left, raise 
the heel from the floor and turn towards 
-he right on the ball of the foot. Turn 
the shoulder around on the left shoulder as 
a' pivot and permit the lower body to fol- 
low around. The knees should be slightly 
bent. When completely turned around 
gently lower yourself into the chair, the 
chief weight being on the right foot. 

As you sit bend the body slightly forward, 
keeping one toeadvanced. Adjust yourself 
immediately to a comfortable position, so 





that you will not have to be fidgeting around 
for several minutes after you have first sunk 
into the chair. 

When completely seated the body should 
forma right triangle. Do not lean against 
the back of the chair, and do not Jean for- 
ward with your elbows on your knees. 

In your attempts to seem at ease do not 
lounge back in your chair so that you are 
practically sitting on your shoulder blades, 
The spine must be kept straight. 

And, of course, you must never, under 
any circumstances, cross your legs. 

If youare shortand plump you will need 
to sit on the edge of the chair to look grace 
ful. Itis better in such acaseto keep one 
leg fairly straight, while the other knee is 
bent slightly and the foot is drawn some- 
| what under the chair. ‘Turn somewhat in 
| the chair. 

Talking to some one behind you produces 

| discomfort, and probably, lack of grace. 
| Either make the person behind you come 
| around to the front, or else turn your chair 
around. Of course, sometimes you can do 
neither, as ina theatre chair. If you will 

talk in such cases, it is best to put the end 
| of your elbow on the back of your own chair 
| and lean away from it. 

When arising from a chair, first lean for- 
ward, exactly reversing the sitting-down 
motion. Your weight falls first on your 

| heels, as you start to get up, and is 
| gradually transferred to the balls of the 
| feetas you arise. When you are at your 
ful height, balance yourself for an instant 
| before starting to walk. 
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Brisk Trade in Hair. 

Never has the demand for women’s hair 
| in Europe been greater than it is now, and 
| men are going from town to town in France, 
| Germany, Switzerland and Russia buying 
| all they can get. It is even said that one 
enterprising dealer has sent some agents to 
| China for this purpose. 
| The finest hair in France is furnished by 
| Brittany, for the Breton women have very 
| luxuriant tresses, which never fail to fetch 
‘a high price in London. Most of these 
women are poor and are quite willing to 
sacrifice their hair, especially as they wear 
bonnets, which completely cover their heads 
and thus effectually hide them when shorn. 

France furnishes more brown and black 
hair than any other country, and fair and 
golden hair is furnished, as a rule, by the 
women of Germany and the north of Eu- 
rope. Gray and white hair is always in de- 
mand, and if of good quality fetches a high 
price. 





A French woman’s hair weighs generally | 


five ounces and a half, an Italian woman’s 
six ounces, and a German woman’s nine 
ounces. It requires much tact to persuade 
some women to part with their hair, and it 
is, therefore, no wonder that a man who 


| possesses this tact, and who is a good judge | 


of hair can readily command a salary of 
| from $4000 to $6000. 

SE tae 

Work in the Sick Room. 





is positive torture to them to see the door 

open silently and a figure creep in on tiptoe. 
| No one would dream of bursting the door 

open, or even turning the handle with a 
| rattle, but there is a medium course to 
| pursue. 

Walk in quietly, but without any undue 
| and ostentatious silence. Go straight up to 
| the bed, and speak in an every-day tone, 
and, without asking any tiresome questions. 
commence speaking of matters which you 
know will interest, but not irritate, the 
| patient. Let your visit be short, and when 
you rise to leave the room, say your 
‘** Good-by ”’ briefly and go at once, avoiding 
any of that lingering which is both [annoy- 
ing and wearying to the invalid. 

When visiting a sick friend dress witha 
certain amount of care and forethought; do 
not put on your dullest and shabbiest 
clothes, and, onthe other hand, avoid any- 
thing that rustles and fidgets the patient. 
Some people like to take flowers into the 
sickroom. It is as well to ascertain before- 
hand, from some member of the family, 
what kind of flower isliked by the patient. 
A fpowerful perfume sometime causes a 
headache, and even nausea. 

Necessity of Foot-Baths. 


Not only arethe feet kept comfortable, 
but the well being of the entire body de- 
pends much upon the time and care be- 
stowed upon the feet. 

The feet should be washed daily in tepid 
water and soap, finishing with a dash of 
cold water to quicken circulation and pre- 
vent their becoming too sensitive. 

Friction is indispensable to remove tough 
and callous surfaces and to render the foot 
soft and flexible. Callosities may _ be 
smoothed with toilet pumice stone. They 
will not occur if the feet are washed daily. 
The nails should be cut square across the 
top. 

If the feet are dry, rub in a little fine 
toilet cream or vegetable oil until absorbed. 

If the feet are moist, rinse in water con- 
taining a little powdered alum, vinegar or 
ammonia. After wiping them perfectly 
dry, dust on a little taleum powder. 

For feet which suffer from excessive 
perspiration, a little carbolic acid, say 
twenty or thirty drops ina basin of rinse 
water, is efficacious. Soda is also excellent 
to neutralize the acid of the perspiration. 
The hosiery should be changed daily and 
the street shoes exchanged for slippers or 
low shoes when at home. 

Asa rule, the feet are not sufficiently 
ventilated, and the large pores of the soles 
reabsorb much of the impurities which 
they throw off. Afrequent change of shoes 
and stockings and exposure to the air when 
possible obviates much of the unpleasant 
odor consequent upon constant imprison- 
ment of the feet in thick leather. 

Half an ounce of borax to a pint and one- 
half of water makes a good rinsing solution. 

Boracic acid in powder form may be 
dusted on feet which perspire disagreeably, 
with good results. 

+> 
Buttermilk. 

Buttermilk as a remedial agent cannot be 
praised too highly. The lactic acid, the 
sour of the buttermilk, attacks and dis- 
solves every sort of earthy deposit in the 
blood-vessels. Thus it keeps the veins and 
arteries so supple and free running there 
can be no clogging up; hence no deposit of 
irritating calcareous matter around the 
joints, nor of poisonous waste in the 
muscles. It is the stiffening and harrow- 
ing of the blood-vessels which bring on 
seniledecay. Buttermilk is likely to post- 
pone it ten or twenty years, if freely drunk. 
A quart a day should be the minimum, the 
maximum according to taste and opportu- 
nity. Inasmuchas gouty difficulties usually 
arise from sluggish excretion, buttermilk is 
a blessing to all gouty subjects. It 
gently stimulates all the excretories—liver, 
skin and kidneys. It also tones the 
stomach and furnishes it the material from 
which to make rich, red, healthy blood. 
If troubled with gout avoid meat, sweets, 


























Nerves of the sick are very acute, and it | 


sorts, and everything belonging to the tribe 
of ferments. Eggs, game, fresh fruit, vege- 
tables, especially salads, may be eaten with 
impunity. If any one has a creaky joint or 
a swollen and aching one he should drink 
all the buttermilk he can relish whenever 
and wherever he can, but it should be fresh 
churned and wholesome.—Health. 
Defective Sight. ~ 

The announcement by Dr. Weir Mitchell 
about thirty years ago that conditions of the 
eye requiring extreme effort to focus it, in 
other words, eye strain, cause certain nerv- 
ous headaches, airected the attention of 
many other observers to the far-reaching 
effect of defective vision. 

The short-sighted child may become more 
studious than the average from the fact that 
he is able to see only objects close at hand. 
He may thus turn to books with a degree of 
application which may be harmful,inasmuch 
as the defect renders it likely that his out- 
door pleasures are cerrespondingly re- 
stricted. 

The far-sighted child may be even more 
seriously affected. He perceives objects near 
at hand with a blurred and indistinct im- 
pression. It is a difficult process for him to 
apply his attention to a book or to a copy, 
because the eyes rebel against prolonged 
strain. Not seeing clearly, he is less apt to 
rea:on clearly. A new idea dawns slowly 
when study demands a marked expenditure 
of nervous energy. In this event it is not 
to be wondered at if study becomes tiresome 
and distasteful, and if the child’s ingenuity 
is exercised to further his escape from as 
much school work as possible. 

A physical defect which it is possible to 
correct may thus easily become responsible 
for traits of character which permanently 
impair mental progress. A noted observer 
has stated it as his opinion that a child with 
a marked degree of far-sightedness is always 
backward in his studies, and prone: tu the 
habit of making excuses for lessons une 
learned. 

Children who are cross-eyed have a double 
disadvantage in that they are hampered by 
sight-confusion, and are also frequently the 
butt of their companions’ thoughtless ridi- 
cule. It has been noted that the correction 
fo cross-eye has improved the disposition as 
wellas the sight of achild previously af- 
fected. 

Defects of the eye productive of far and 
near-sightedness are not always readily de- 
tected. Parents should bear in mind the 

possibility of defective vision as a cause for 
| the backwardness of children in school or 
| at play.—Youth’s Companion. 
Si _cinal 


Domestic Hints. 
CABINET PUDDING. 

Beat two eggs, add a pint and a half of milk to 
them, grease a pudding mould, sprinkle the 
bottom with raisins or chopped citron, then put 
| ina layer of cake and a sprinkle of fruit, and con- 
tinue with cake and fruit until one quart of 
crumbs are used; add one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract and a pinch of salt to the eggs. Pour the 
liquid over the crumbs, and put the cover on the 
mould. Let stand fifteen minutes, then place the 
mould in a pan of boiling water, and boil for one 
hour; turn out, and serve with lemon sauce. 

CHOCOLATE CREAM PEPPERMINT WAFERS. 

Use the ready-made peppermint wafers, not 
erystallizea, to be found in almost any candy 
store. Melt down a cake of “ Medallion” full 
vanilla, sweet chocolate. As soon as the choco- 
late becomes soft but not thin, dip or roll the 
plain peppermint wafers in it, one at a time, with 
a three-tined steel ferk; drop them in regular 
rows across a sheet of buttered Manila paper or 
wax paper and set them in a cool room to dry and 
harden. The other wafers of the cream sort 
wintergreen, maple, coffee and the like, may be 
treated in like manner. 

ESCALLOPED POTATOES. 

Boil and mash the potatoes with a little salt, 
butter and milk. Melt two tablespoons butter 
and beatitin till light. Bake in patty-pans ina 
quick oven until brown. While hot, paint with 
butter and add a thick grating of cheese. The 
cheese may be omitted if preferred. 

CHICKEN WITH ALMOND SAUCE. 

Cut up a young chicken as for fricasee; fry a 
golden brown in hot lard. Put the chicken on a 
hot platter and make the sauce. Thicken one 
tablespoonful of the lard (in which the chicken 
was fried) with one tablespoonful of flour; when 
the flour is cooked, add one pint of cream, one 
tablespoonful of finely chopped parsley and one 
oupful of chopped blanched almonds. Let it boil 
for five minutes and pour around the chicken. 

CALE’S BRAINS SAUTE. 

Thoroughly wash and parboil the brains in 
water with one teaspoon vinegar fifteen minutes. 
Remove and skin. Break them up and mix with 
a fork to a paste with one beaten egg, pepper and 
salt. Have ready in a pan some hot butter, and 
carefully drop brains into the pan by the spoon- 
ful. Fry a delicate brown. Turn gently. Serve 
while hot. 











HAM CROQUETTES. 

Take two cups of fine-minced ham, or better 
one cup of ham and one of veal, mix well with 
one-quarter cup of bread crumbs. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of stock and season with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-quarter teaspoonful of 
pepper. Add the yolk of two eggs, make into 
small balls, cover with egg and bread crumbs and 
fry.—From “ Table Talk,” Philadelphia. 

; + eo 
Hints to Housekeepers. 


A white sauce that is excellent to serve with 
hot steamed puddings is made by dissolving in 
half a cupful of cold water a tablespoonful of 
corn starch. When blended add half a cupful of 
powdered sugar,a pinch of salt, and a cupful of 
boiling water. Put on the fire in a double boiler 
and boil fifteen minutes, stirring constantly. 
Add the whites of twe eggs beaten stiff,a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry. Remove from the fire and beat until cold. 

A simple way to spice pears, that may be 
pigeon-holed for use later in the season, is to 
bring to the boiling-point one quart of vinegar, 
four pounds sugar, one ounce stick cinnamon and 
one-half ounce cloves, then add eight pounds 
pears that have previously been pared and 
cooked until tender. Take out the fruit, drain, 
and putin glass jars. Boilthe syrup until thick, 
and pour over them. 

At a recent informal card party, at which only 
sixteen guests were present, the first course of 
the supper was clam cocktails in lemon cups. A 
quarter of the lemon was cut round in notches, 
the slice removed, a clove inserted in the top for 
a handle, the pulp taken out from the larger 
portion, and the space filled with the clam cock- 
tail, and the cover replaced. Similar lemon cups, 
having the shell entirely free of the pulp and a 
straw inserted through the cover, are used to 
serve grape juice at the beginning of a luncheon. 

To prepare “ easy ’’ toast, use the end pieces 
of a loaf of bread. Over them pour quickly boil- 
ing water, letting it run off, or pour milk over 
them. Then slash the pieces, but do not sever 
the crust, and put butter between, inthe cuts and 
on the top. Set this in the oven in a deep plate, 
and by the time the table is set and tea or cocoa 
made, the “easy” toast is dqne. It closely re- 
sembles fresh bread, just raised, only it is more 
wholesome than fresh bread. 

To make an apple compote take one-half cup- 
fulof boiling water,add one cup of sugar, @ 
couple of pieces of stick cinnamon about an inch 
long, or enough powdered cinnamon to flavor, 
and the sliced yellow rind of one lemon, and let 
the whole simmer until it begins {to look thick. 
Pare and core six tart apples, place in a granite 
ware saucepan, and pour the syrup over them, 
being sure that each is well covered with the 
mixture. Cover the saucepan and place it where 
the contents will simmer slowly. When the 
apples are soft, remove them’ carefully, to avoid | 
breaking, and serve on thin rounds of hot toast, | 
on which a little of the syrup may be poured. If | 
served cold, a little whipped cream may be | 
poured over each apple. | 








pastry, wines, spices, hot rolls, bread of all 





presentable’ fashion, may be boiled, skinned and 
covered with a white sauce, or allowed to cool 
and served whole asa potato salad with a few 
shredded chives sprinkled over them. 

If the liquor about olives gets emptied acci- 
dentally, make afresh brine of salt and water 
and replace the olives in their bottle. 

A pinch of ground cloves in a warmed-up meat 
dish is often a pleasing addition. Nutmeg is the 
spice to use with poultry. 

In making hash never stir with a spoon. It 
makes the mixture disagreeably pasty. Toss 
lightly with a fork. 





Fashion Motes. 
a“a Varying shades of one color are more 
fashionable this season than striking contrasts, 
and certainly there can be no question as to the 
artistic effect of this fancy as compared with that 
of the over-brilliant melanges of many seasons 
past. 

a*eGowns of white silk mohair, lined with 
white taffeta silk and trimmed with bands and 
strappings of soft, lustreless white cloth that has’ 
the finish of a suede kid glove, are among the 
smartest of the demi-dress models as yet brought 
out this season. 

a*» The traditional impression that after one or 
two seasons a fashion must, of necessity, make 
room for something quite different in style has 
met with a decided negative in the general scor- 
ing up of the summer modes. Nothing absolutely 
novel, except in a number of attractive details, 
shows'in the present outlook—and this is cer- 
tainly a move forward in the right direction, 
since it shows that we have learned to recognize 
with a degree of supremacy the superior and 
most desirable features of the styles which now 
dominate. There is, of course, no telling what 
may occur later on, as there isa strong tendency 
for mixing up past periods, eras and phases of 
attire. Fashion’s desire for change, as well as 
for the more vital cause—the greatest interests 
of trade—works both ways in the scale of de- 
velopment. The question of success in dress 
becomes one of discrimination, after all, and of 
knowing just how far to follow the lead of the 
fashion designers. : 

«se Whatever may be said, however, of the 
present phase of gowns, it is more than ever pict- 
uresque and beautiful in effect. Lace insertions, 





tinct feature of all light wool or muslin gowns. 
The dressy, tailor costumes for summer show 
every variation of the flounce that is plaited, 


etsare to retain their hold for months to come. 


so familiar, the Empire and the graceful Louis 
XV. jackets seem to prevail. The latter is made 
of moire or brocade, and worn over a skirt of 


seline de soie around the feet. 
a*, Fashionable color combinations for delicate 


will be white and green, black and white, cream 
and pink, rose and gold, pink and green, pale 


Evening Post. 

in anal 
The World Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 


O heart of mine, keep patience; looking forth 
As from the Mount of Vision I behold 





earth,— 
The martyr’s dream, the golden age foretold. 


Courage in all the worlds is the same courage. 


as when neighbor talks with neighbor on the 
street. Mercy will grow tenderer and finer, but 
will be the old blessed balm of life in the fields of 
eternity that it was in your workshop and your 
home. Unselfishness will expand and richen till 
it enfolds the life like sunshine, but it will be the 
same self-denial, opening into a richer self-indul- 
gence, which it was when it first stole in with one 
thin sunbeam ou the startled soul. There is no 
new world of virtues in any heaven or in any 
heavenly experience of life. God is good and 
man is good; and as man becomes more good, he 
Ddecomes not merely more like God, but more 
himself. As he becomes more godly, he becomes 
more manly too.—Phillips Brooks. 


As the laws of nature are alike revealed 
in the awful and sublime, while appalling, 
scenes on Martinique, where all the air be- 
cime flame; where the blackness of mid- 
night enshrouded and swallowed up the 
brightness of noonday; where the boom 
and thunder as of innumerable cannon and 
bombshells filled all space with its unearthly 
sound; where to in any wise describe the 
scene we must go to the language of the 
psalms with their marvelous imagery;—as 


this awful cataclasm and in the serene 
radiance of these brilliant May mornings, 
when a sapphire sea lies under a sapphire 
sky, and the air is shot through with golden 
gleamings and the faintest tint of blue haze, 
—so in human life the divine laws equally 
manifest themselves in sorrow and in 
joy, in loss and in gain, and perhaps it 
may even be added that these laws 
may be seen in the things that are 
unjust as well as in those that are 
just. It is, at all events, not only a false, 
but a totally discouraging and demoraliz- 
ing view of life, that sees the Divine love 
manifested only in the prosperous aspects 
and sunny ways: that cannot take even a 
paralyzing sorrow and wrest from it a pro- 
found lesson. Indeed, it must always tie 
with oneself to transform a temporal mis- 
fortune into an eternal blessing, a material 
loss into a spiritual gain. 

O heart of mine, keep patience: looking forth 
As from the Mount of Vision: 


These words of the poet condense within 
themselves the absolute philosophy of life. 
To look on all the mingled experiences pour- 
ing themselves through every day,—to see 
them as from the Mount of Vision,—this is 
to see events and experiences in their true 
relations, to gain the true perspective that 
reveals their spiritual values. 

Stars sweep and question not. This is enough 
That life and death and joy and woe abide, 
And cause and sequence, and the course of time, 
And Being’s ceaseless tide. 


What hath been bringeth what shall be, and is; 
Worse, better, last for first and first for last :— 
The angels in the Heavens of Gladness, reap 
Fruits of a holy past. 

Bat there is undoubtedly a spiritual law 
by which we may steer our course, and one 
which, if it confronts us with the inevitable- 
ness of tragic fate, also confronts us with 
the steadfastness and eternal, enduring 
force of divine love, and this is the law 
that we can meet no spiritual states 
except those that we have ourselves created, 
and that as we have created these so 
may we recreate, and dwell in new 
ones, transformed and redeemed; that 
we live in this spiritual world made 
of events and experiences, of thought 
nd of aspiration, and that, through obedi- 
ence and faith and love this world is newly 
created. Certainly, the spirit has power 
over the elements and circumstances,— 
power always to “re-create’’ the beauti- 
ful yesterday. Spiritual laws, like nature’s 
laws, are fixed, but man may change his rela- 
tions to the law, and thus transform his own 
world, the atmosphere in which he lives. 
The working out of cause and _ effect 
is not a question of grim, unchanging 
fate. If a child is standing near an 








electric car, which is rushing on with | 
great speed, he is inevitably doomed to | 


death or to terrible accident unless the | down, thirteen. 


higher force steps in. The law of cause and 


ucking, appliques and hemstitching are a dis- | 


tucked, frilled, gauged, strapped, and lace and | 
ribbon-trimmed in every possible way; and it is | 
quite evident that blouses and short faney jack- 


Aside from the jaunty effects with which we are | 


lace, chiffon or net, with rippling frills of mous- | 
silks, mulls, trimmings and fashionable millinery | 


blue and ecru, and violet and reseda.—New York | 


Pure, just and free the Church of Christ on | 


Truth before the throne of God isthe same thing | 


the laws of nature are alike revealed in | 


transcended that of the automatic action of 
the electric motor, too near the child for the 
brakeman to reverse it. But if a man is also 
on the spot as the child runs overthe track, 
and with.one breathless motion snatches 
him away beiore the car has barely reached, 
the unconscious little one, then the higher 
law has acted and overcome the lower. 

So in the general human life at any time, 
in any moment, the higher law may come in 
to supersede the lower tendencies, and at 
any instant the miracle may be wrought. 
A word, a look, a touch may transform the 
entire outlook for this world and that which 
is to come. Courage, truth, love, these are 
the watchwords. Let one 

—look forth, 
As from the Mount of Vision. 


Not only in the sunshine and radiance of 
joy, but in the trial and overwhelming sad- 
ness lie the lessons, and they are equally the 
lessons of wisdom and of love,and the sor- 
row and the pain may be transmuted to the 
highest spiritual blessing. It rests with 
one’s self to do this; to cling, with even 
closer devotion, to his faith in God; to keep 
his poise, his patience, and to confront his 
present and his future from the holy Mount 
of Vision. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Brilliante. 


God holds the key of all unknown, 
And I am glad; 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if he trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 








What if tomorrow’s cares were here, 
Without its rest? 

I'd rather he unlock the day, 

And, as the hours swing open, say, 
“Thy will is best.” 





{ cannot read his future plan, 
But this I know: 

I have the smiling of his face, 

And all the refuge of his grace, 
While here below. 


And so [ rest; 
For what I cannot, he can see, 
And in his care I sure shall be 


| 

| Fnough; this covers all my want, 
| 

| 

| 

| Forever blest. 


—John Parker. 


Alise! Arise! 
Dawns not the day without thy wakening eyes; 
The mist that on them lies 
Delays the blossom of the eastern skies. 
| ’T is at their light alone the darkness flies, 
And Night, despairing, dies; 
| Behold thine altar free for sacrifice! 
Arise! Arise! 
—John B. Tabb. 


The first of May— 
And a glorious day! 
The rain-fall; 
| The shining of the sun; 
The bird-call; 
| The upstart and outshoot of green 
| That will be seen; 
Springtime won and begun! 
Thanks to God give; 
Thanks to God live. 
—Christopher G. Ruess. 
Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and 
through sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for He hath suffered: 
| Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning; 
Christ the beginning for the end is Christ. 
—F. W. H. Myers. 
Thou dost well, 
And my heaven is here ard now, 
Day star of my soul, if Thou 
Wilt but deign in me to dwell. 
—Wolfang C. Dessler. 


On our way rejoicing gladly let us go; 

| Conquered hath our Leader, vanquished is our 
| foe! 

Christ without, our safety! Christ within, our 
joy! 

! 


Who, if we be faithful, can our hope destroy? 
On our way rejoicing, as we homeward move, 

| Hearken to our praises, O Thou God of love! 

| —J. B.S. Monsell. 


Sun of the soul, Thou light divine, 

Around and in us brightly shine, 

To strength and gladness wake us. 

Where Thou shinest, life from heaven 

There is given; we before Thee 

For that precious gift implore Thee. 
— Michael Schirmer. 


Hotes and Queries. 





| Way Rats GNaw.—* Disturbed Soul’: Some 
years ago a German scientist began to study 
rats and mice, the object of ascertaining with 
why they are so fond of gnawing wood, and, in- 
deed, almost anything on which their teeth can 
be employed, and news now comes that his pa- 
tient researches have at last been crowned with 
success. He says that these animals, and es- 
pecially rats, have teeth which grow longer every 
year, and Keep growing longer during their en- 
tire life, and thatthe object of the animals in 
gnawing is to Keep them at a proper length, as 
otherwise it would be impossible for them i 
} 
| 





grasp or chew any food. 

SOURCES OF DRUGs.—‘ Chemist ”: Hemlock, | 
the extract of which killed Socrates, is a native | 
of Italy and Greece. Iodine was discovered in 
1812 by Courtois, and was first employed ina hos- 
pital in London in 1825. Ipecac comes from South 
America, and its qualities are first mentioned in 
1648 by a Spanish writer, who refers to itasa 
Brazilian medicine. Ergotis the product of the | 
diseased seeds of common rye, and 1s one of | 
Hahnemann’s discoveries. Aconite grows in 
Siberia and central Asia, and was @rst used as | 
medicine by Storek in 1762. Hasheesh, or Indian | 
hemp, is a resinous substance produced from the | 
tops of the plant. It has been used, as has | 
opium, 2ince Indian history began. | 

How WorRY KILLs.—"*Young Housekeeper ”: 
When the observation is made that worry kills» 
it 1s often a matter of wonder as to the actual | 
manner in which death is produced by it. 
Modern science has brought to light nothing 
more curiously interesting than the fact that 
worry will most certainly kill, and the way in 
which it kills is stated to be that serious worry 
injures beyond repair certain cells of the brain. 
The brain being the nutritive centre of the body, 
the other organs become gradually injured, and 
when some disease of these organs or a combina- 
tion of them arises, death finally ensues. Occa- 
sional worrying of the system the brain can cope 
with, but the iteration and reiteration of one 
idea of a disquieting sort, the cells of the brain are 
certainly not proof against.—Family Doctor. 

THE COLOR OF WATER—" W. W. W.”: It has 
been shown that the color of surface water de- 
pends both on the character of the neighboring 
vegetation and on the time that the water re- 
mains in contact with it. Water near steep rocks, 
where there are few trees, will generally be below 
twenty units in color; steep wooded or cultivated 
slopes give twenty to fifty units; similar, but 
gentler slopes, from five to one hundred, and 
swampy areas, one hundred to five hundred, or 
even higher. Highly colored waters are more 
common in the Northern States than in the South. 
Colored water is gradually bleached by sunlight, 
the action taking place chiefly within one foot of 
the surface. The study of color in water is of 
commerciai importance, because most people ob- 
ject to drinking brownish water. Hence, in a 
town water supply the color must either be re- 
moved or its formation must be prevented. The 
latter is often the most economical thing to do, 
and it may be accomplished by intercepting the 
water from the uplands and leading it into the 
streams without letting it pass through the 
swamps. 

AVERAGE RESPIRATION OF MAN.—“R. W. 
C.”: It has recently been estimated that man 
respires sixteen to twenty times a minute, or 
twenty thousand times a day; a child twenty-five 
to thirty-five times a minute. While standing, 
the adult respiration is twenty-two, while lying 
In each respiration an adult in- 
hales one pint of air. The superficial surface of | 














effect would make the child doomed to ap- | the 1uugs—that is, of their alveolar spaces—is | 


A pint of new potatoes, too small to serve in | palling disaster if there were no force that | two hundred square yards. The amount of air | cutter from cholera or small-pox. 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap : 


The soap their mothers used to delight j; 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same yay. 
article it was when it was first made and « 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do nos 
last as long and look as whi'e as they weed to 
it is because your Jaundress is using some or 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or othe: 
adulterants, that is seld as soap. Dobbins’ js 

ure, and madeof borax and the finest oils. 

t whitens the clothes, and preserves ther 
Itis the greatest disinfectant in the world 
Sold by all grocers. i 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING (C0. « 


Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. 
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inspired in twenty-four hours is about ten t! - 
sand quarts. The amount of oxygen absor!) 
twenty-four hours is five hundred quarts, and 
amount of carbonic acid expired inthe same tj 
four hundred quarts. Two-thirds of the ox 
absorbed in twenty-four hours is absorbed du 
the night hours, from6 P.M. to 6A.M. Thy, 
fifths of the total carbonic acid is thrown os 
the daytime. The pulmonary surface giv. 
150 grammes of water daily in the state of \. 
An aduit must have at least 360 quarts of ai 
hour, 


Gems of Thought. 


----Christianity excludes mialignity, subd 
Selfishness, regulates the affections. It wo, 
unite men in one great brotherhood.—Mark [| 
kins. 

.--- Why should we then burden ourselves \ 
superfluous cares, and fatigue and weary o 
selves in the multiplicity of our ways? Let 
restin peace. God himself inviteth us to cast 
our cares, our anxieties upon Him.—Mimne. Gi 

----] could think of nothing else this morni: 
than that eternity of good which awaits us. 
where all would seem to me little or nothing it 
were not for that love of the great God wih 
reigns there eternal, inviolable, active foreye) 

and ever.—Saint Francis de Sales. 
---If you say, “ Iam hedged about, [To can 
| nothing, and fain would help, but cannot,” yo 
| very longingis help. It is never true that w: 
are not helpers; where the fervent heart is, there 
is the servant of God, and unto him comes ever 
with the work the reward.—Robert Collyer. 

.--- We have a friend who knows us better thai 
we know ourselves, loves us better than we 
ourselves, helps us when we cannot help ou 
selves, forgives us when we cannot forgive oui 
| Selves, and in the midst of our deepest despaii 
| breathes into our heart the breath of anew and 
| divine hope.—James Freeman Clarke. 
| ..--Religion is man’s sense of his relation to 
| the Universal Order, and his dependence there 
upon. Itis the voluntary self-abandon 
; ment of men to that Power, which is revealed to 
| them as order and beauty, their voluntary co-over- 

ation with this Power. Whatever makes 

for order and whatever makes for beauty in the 
| world is practical religion.—John W. Chadwick 
| ..--The soul needs lungs and atmosphere in 

order to live. Prayer is the lungs of the sou! 

and God is its atmosphere. To neglect prayer is 

to stop breathing life from God. Prayerless 

lives are strangled lives. Sutfocation is as ettec 

tive as starvation, and more speedy. The sou! 

must exercisein order to grow. Stagnation is as 
dangerous to growth as starvation or suffocation 

The Lord has purposed that our spiritual lite 
should grow strong by exercise. Doing Goil's 
will is as essential to growth as feeding on God's 

Word or seeking God’s face in prayer.—Rey 

Isaac W. Gowen, in Christian Intelligencer. 

.--- Wilt thou, with St. John, rest on the loving 
| heart of our Lord Jesus Christ, thou must be 
transformed into the beauteous image of ou! 
Lord by a constant, earnest contemplation 
| thereof, considering his holy meekness and 
umility, the deep, fiery love that he bore to his 





| 

yl : > ‘ 

| riends and his foes, and his mighty, obedient 
| resignation which he manifested in all th: 
paths wherein his Father called him to 


} tread. And now ye must gaze much more 
| closely and deeply into the glorious image 
| of our Lord Jesus Christ than I can show 
| you with my outward teaching, and main- 
} tain a continual, earnest effort and aspiratio! 
| after it. Then look attentively at thyself, lov 
unlike thou art to this image, and behold thy ewn 
littleness. Here will thy Lord let thee rest 0! 
him. In the glorious hkeness of Christ thou wilt 
be made rich, and find all the solace and sweet 
ness in the world.—John Tauler. 


Wistorical. 


—Some of the wisest things Benjamin Fran: 
lin ever said appeared in his Almanac, whic! 
called ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.” Begins 
when he was twenty-six years of age, lr 
lished it yearly for twenty-five years, buildin- 
a very large circulation. It contained nb 
homely maxims, which are as good today ast 
were in Franklin’s time. Here are a f: 
them: “God helps those who help themse 

** Early to bed and early to rise, makes 2 
healthy, wealthy and wise.’ = There a: 
gains without pains.” “ One today is wert 
tomorrows.” “ Little strokes fell great on 
“ Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep the: 

— In 1534, Cartier, a French explore: 

covered the St. Lawrence and sailed 

river as faras the Indian village on the }1 
site of Montreal. He took possession of | 

in the name of the French king, and his fi 
reports led to several unsuccessful atte: 
plant settlements there. More than > 
years after the discovery of the St. Lawrie! 
other French explorer, Samuel de Clu 
sailed up the noble river. Mueh impress: 

the great beauty of the St. Lawrence val 

its wealth of forests and furs, he longed | 

this vast new country unde the co 
France. In 1608 he planted the first pe! 
settlement at Quebec, and the following 5 
covered the lake which bears his name 
—Before Franklin discovered that |): 

was the same thing as electricity, men 0! 

had learned how to store up electricity |! 

called a Leyden jar. But Franklin wis! 

out something about the lightning wlic! 

across the clouds during a thunder storn 

fore, making a kite out of silk and faste: 

a sraall iron rod, he attached to the kit: 

the iron rod a string made of hemp 

when a thunder cloud was coming up lic \ 

with his little son and took his stand 
shelter in the open field. Atone end of tl 

string was fastened aniron Key, and to ¢ 

tied a silken string which Frank) 

in his hand. <As_ electricity will 

though silk, by using this silken »! 
protected himself against the elect: 
When the kite rose high into the «i! 
watched intently to see what might follo 

a while the fibres of the hempen string 

move, and then putting his knuckles 

key, Franklin drew forth sparks of ©) 

He was delighted, for he had proved 

hghtning in the clouds was the same tl 


| electricity that men of science could tt 


machines. It was a great discovers 
Franklin famous. From some of the !e« 
versities of Kurope he received = t!i' 

“* Doctor,” and he was now recognized : 

the great men of the world. 

—A correspondent, who has held po> 
various tobacco manufactories in 101: ' 
Liverpool since 1844, says that he | 
known a single death ofa cigar-maker ©! 
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A CURE FOR 


SummerComplaints 


DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


\ half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in 
half tumbler of water,repeated as often as 
e discharges continue, and a flannel sat- 
ated with Ready Relief placed over the 
mach or bowels will afford immediate re- 
f and soon effect a cure. 


} y 
y, Le 


INTERNALLY—Radway’s Ready Relief 
water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 
sasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 
artburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
k Headache, Flatuleney and all internal 
is. Priee 50 cents per bottle. Sold by 


druggists. 


RADWAYWY & CO..55 Elm 8t.. N. ¥. 
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Poetry 


THE VOICE OF THE PINE. 
fhe strength of the mountains, 
Che peace of the plains, 
Phe joy of the fountains, 
Phe hope of the rains. 


The chill earth's rejoicing, 
When spring warms the sod, 
Are all in thy voicing, 
O minstrel of God. 
J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 








———_ ~+~>~<+- 
THE ROSE. 
Fair Queen of Flowers! 
Whether thy robe be crimson, white or gold, 
None can with thee compare, 
Fragrant as fair, 
Deep in thine heart a subtle essence lies, 
¢oyered by silken petals manifold, 
rill. these unfolding to the summer air, 
The sweetness flies 
Forth from the depths in which it lay concealed, 
As love at touch of love doth stand revealed. 
—In Chambers’s Journal. 
——_—_ + > — 
HOW EASY ‘TIS 
When blossoms born of balmy spring 
breathe fre grance in the pleasant shade 
f branches where the bluebirds sing, 
Their hearts with music overweighed; 
When brooks go babbling through the glade, 
And over rocks the grasses climb, 
fo greet the sunshine, half afraid,— 
How easy ’tis to write arhyme! 
—By F. D. Sherman. 
— -?>- — 
MY GARDEN. 
I have a little Garden set 
With Lavender and Mignonette 
And here my Dial stands to mark 
The dawning of each Day from Dark— 
And here, as Beatrice, imaged fair, 
Phe strong light shining on her Hair,! 
Closing her Eyes in Death’s Repose, 
While on her Handsthe white Dove throws 
rhe longed-for Poppy flowers of Sleep— 
so I my Tryst with Death would keep 
Beside my Garden’s Dial stone 
Like Dante’s Beatrice—alone. 
My Garden of sweet Dreams and Fancies, 
Tall Lilies and my purple Pansies, 
My Rosemary for remembering 
he Love of many a bygone Spring: 
Were it not best to pass away 
In Evening hour of quiet Day 
(Jone beside my gentle Flowers, 
Who comforted my lonely Hours, 
\nd blessed me, as such Beings bless, 
With their exceeding Loveliness? 
\lone—in one swift Moment pass, 
Leaving no Shadow on the Grass, 
Where oft my earthly Form had shed 
A shadow on each Garden Bed— 
All unattended—voiceless Prayer 
Uttered beside me—everywhere— 
Into the flowerless, strange Unknown 
Alone—still in God’s Hands—alone. 
—Arabella Romilly, in The Rambler. 
—_- > >— 
PING PONG. 
As the little ball goes pop- 
Ping 
Pong 
It keeps you busy hop- 
Ping 
Pong 
lo stop the sphere from drop- 
Ping 
Pong 
Out of sight. 
You have no time for nap- 
Ping 
Pong 
But must keep right on rap- 
Ping © 
Pong 
The ball as it goes flap- 
Ping 
Pong 
Left and right 











—From Judge. 
— od 
* GOOD-MORNEIN?.” 
He always said * Good-mornin,” 
An’ emphasized the * good,” 
\s if he’d make it happy 
For each one, if he could. 
Good-mornin'’! ’ Just ‘ good-mornin 
fo ev’ry one he met; 
He said it witha twinkle 
That no one could forget. 
ie always said ‘* Good-mornin’ ”; 
\n’ people used to say 
hiat oneo’ his “ good-mornin’s ,, 
Clung to you all the day. 
made you always cheerful 
Just thinkin’ o’ the sound— 
t always was “ good-mornin’,”’ 
Long as he was around. 


: 99 


e always said “ Good-mornin’,” 
Aw’ glad an’ happy-eyed, 
ose were the words he whispered 
rhe mornin’ that he died. 
ose were the words he whispered, 
As cheerful as he could— 
‘1 believe the angels— 
lhey emphasized the “ good.” 
—The Baltimore American. 
— -?>- 
« today that, when tomorrow comes, 
shalt not cloud the sun with vain regret 
i thy hand and heart commit those deeds 
| love for man and faith in God beget. 
—Osgood Elliott. 





| she said. 


Miscellaneous, 


A Lucky Blunder. 

The postman tossed a half dozen letters on Rus- 
sell Webster’s desk and passed along. Russell 
dropped the morning paper and picked up the 
mail. He hurried through the enclosures until he 
reached the last one, Then he raised the heavy 
white envelope and looked hard at the dainty 
address. He was still Staring at it as he ripped 
off the end of the envelope and drew out the 
sheet within, A half moment later he softly 
whistled. He puckered his bi ows and whistled 
again. Then he turned in his desk chair so that 
a better light would fall on the letter, and slowly 
read it aloud. 

“ Sir.” it began, “ your extraordinary communi- 
cation is at hand. I can think of no reason that 
could possibly prompt the declaration you have 
made. I donot look upon you even asa friend. 
What you ask is simply impossible, and I beg you 
will never allude to the matter again. 

“Very truly, CIcELY HAMMOND.” 

A smile suddenly spread across the attractive 
face of the reader. 

“ Well,” he murmured, “ that’s a decidedly pe- 
culiar way in which to answer a simple offer for a 
piece of real estate. Hanged if it isn’t serious 
enough to be the refusal of a proposal of mar- 
riage. By jove, that’s exactly what It is! Is 
anything the matter with me? Have I been pro- 
posing to some indignant maiden unawares? 
Where’s my letter-book? ” He found the volume 
and turned back the flimsy pages. “ Here it is,” 
he murmured, and read the copy aloud. 

‘**Miss Cicely Hammond, City—Dear Madam: 
I am authorized to offer you $11,000 for your lot 
| at corner of Hayes avenue and Milburn street; 
| cash payment in full to be made at time of trans- 
| fer. Anearly reply will oblige yours very truly, 
© RUSSELL WEBSTER.” 
| He held the book away from him and stared 
| hard at the copy. Then he laughed. ‘“ The 
| most anxious old maid that ever longed to change 
| her name couldn't mistake that for a proposal,’ 

he chuckled. ‘ No, there’s some blunder, but it 
| isn’t mine.’ He looked again at the writing on 
| the singular letter, ‘‘ Nice paper,” he said “ and 








_ | beuatiful handwriting—and a very agreeable odor 


| By George, I see how itis! It’s the old blunder 
| Of getting the envelopes mixed. Wonder what 
| the other fellow will think when he gets my let- 
| ter? He certainly has missed a hard setdown. 
| Say, this ought to be straightened out right away. 
| Blame meif I don’t go right up there and see 
| the lady. It’s the gentlemanly thing to do. 
| I can easily see that it’s no joke from 
| her point of view.’ He looked = at_ his 
| watch, took his hat, and hurried to the ele- 
| vator. A little later, as he sat back in a forward 
| corner of the electric car, he tried to recall all he 
| had heard about the lady. she had very lately 
| taken up her residence in one of the fashionable 
| suburbs. Shehad come into possession of the 
| property of a deceased citizen, ana was reputed 
| very wealthy. She had been abroad. Russell 
| recalled seeing her name in one of the daily 
| papers in an item about local tourists. He pict- 
| ured her as a woman of mature age, of presum- 
| able intelligence and refinement, and with a dis- 
| taste for the demands ot active society. And 
| while he was still busy with his imaginary por- 

trait, the conductor called the street where the 

lady resided. 
| It was a stately and handsome home of an 
| earlier type of architecture, and the grounds 
| were large and beautifully kept. Russell noticed 


| that painters were at work on the frout of the | 


| residence, and a board across the entrance steps 
| barred the way. He stepped around to the side 


| door and rang the bell. 


It was answered by a young woman,—a young 


;} woman who wore a light stuff gown and a neat 


white apron. Russell looked at this sudden 
vision admiringly. 

“Is Miss Hammond at home? ” he asked. 

“ Have you an appointment?” inquired the 


young woman, and Russell was much pleased | 


with the mellow resonance of her tones. He had 


| a theory that the feminine voice was an excellent 
guide to the feminine character. 


“No,” replied Russell, ‘* but my business is of a 


| somewhat urgent as well as personal nature.”’ 


The young woman looked at him a little doubt- 


fully. 
* Come in,” she said, and ushered him into a 


handsome apartment that seemed to combine the | 
| purposes of both office and library. She motioned 
| Russelltoa chair and paused beside the large 


writing table in the centre of the roomy apart- 
ment as if waiting for the caller to announce his 
business. 

“ My card,” said Russell. 

The young woman glanced at the pasteboard. 

“ The answer,” said Russell with a little catch 
in his voice, * was not entirely satisfactory, and I 
felt it would be better for all concerned to ask 


| for a—a clearer reply from Miss Hammond her- | 


self.” 
The young woman opened her eyes. 
«1 can’t see how it could be made any clearer,” | 


* It depends on the point of view,’ said Rus- | 


| sell. He looked about him asif for possible lis- | 


teners and lowered his voice. ‘ Are you Miss 
Hammond's secretary? ” he asked. 
“JT do her writing,’ replied the young woman. | 
“Then,” said Russell, * I think it would be fair 


| amount. 


| it over.’ 


| placed it on the table before the young woman. 


| half, you know. Iam perfectly well aware that 


‘ Not for a moment.” 

Russell shook his head ruefully. 

“I'd awfully hate to deserve a reply like that,” 
he said. “I don’t believe I could.” He looked 
at the young woman sharply. “1 beg your par- 
don,” he added, * but it appears to me that you 
are on extremely confidential’ terms with Miss 
Hammond.” 

“That isvery true,” said the young woman. 

“ T wasn’t aware that answers to offers of mar- 
riage were usually left in the hands of secre 
taries,’”’ Russell went on. 

The young woman laughed. 

“There is no sentiment about offers of this 
sort,”’ she said. “They are simply unimportant 
business details.” 

Russell laughed as much at the way in which 
the young woman said this, as he did at the idea. 

“ Then if I made a proposal of marriage to 
Miss Hammond,” he went on, ‘I could expec- 
that you would answer it? ” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied the young woman. 
“* That is, unless it went by mistake to some puz 
zled dealer in real estate.” 

‘“* Well, there is no immediate danger,” said 
Russell. ‘‘ But this brings me back to business. 
Of course I am to understand that my offer for 
the lot is rejected? ” 

“ Of course,” said the young woman. “ You 
know the lot is worth much more,” she said. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ it is worth more. You un- 
derstand that I was simply the agent of other 
parties.” 

“* No doubt you thought that here was a chance 
to obtain a bargain froma simple and quite un 
sophisticated woman, who might be glad to jump 
at the chance of securing such a lump of cash.” 

“No,” said Russell, “I. didn’t think anything 
of the kind. I simply tried to execute the com- 
mission that was given me. I would do the 
same if you intrusted me with a similar piece of 
business.” 

“Very well,” said the young woman, ‘ Asa 
proof of your good faith you may take that 
same lot of land and let us see how good a price 
you can get for it.” : 

“Does Miss Hammond authorize this?’ Rus- 
sel inquired. 

‘“‘ If the price is right,” said the young woman, 
“ she can be persuaded.” 

Russell took his hat. 

“Twill reportin afew days,’ he said. He 
hesitated. ‘“‘As Iam, apparently, to transact 
this business with you, would it be a presumption 
to ask your name?” 

“Not at all,” replied the young woman. “I 
am Miss Vane.” 

“ Good-morning, Miss Vane,” said Russell, and 
was gone. 

He smiled over his singular adventure all the 
way back to the office. What a bright and charm- 
ing girl that Miss Vane was. He wasn’t quite sure 
that he had ever heard a woman’s unrestrained 
laughter that was at all pleasant before. She 
must be a delightful companion, no matter how 
crotchety her eld maid employer might be. He 
would show her what he could do with that cor- 
ner lot. He would convince her of his honesty 
and energy. 

Four days later he again greeted Miss Vane. 
He fancied she seemed pleased to see him. 


| ‘*T have been quite fortunate,” he said. “I 
found an out-of-town purchaser for the lot. Had 


to go out of town to find him, but nailed him at 
sight.’ 

| And the price he offered? ” 

| ‘* Was $16,000 cash—and it is a very good price, 
| 








too.” 

““T trust,” said Miss Vane, “that you have 
used no irregular means.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“You didn’t work on his sympathies, did you? 
You didn’t tell him that Miss Hammond sorely 
needed the money? You cidn’t add she was a 
crotchety old maid and as stubborn as an army 
mule, did you?” 

She said this with such an innocent air that 
| Russell couldn't feel offended. 
| ‘Sentiment would be of no earthly use with 
| this man,” he said. ** He’s as hard as nails. He 
| knew all about the lot. He wants it and he’s will 
| ing to give a fancy price for it. As for using 
Miss Hammond’s personal peculiarities as an 
aid in the transaction, I couldn’t weil do that, 
because I never saw her.”’ 

“Very true,” said Miss Vane. She hesitated a 
moment. ‘ The price is satisfactory,”’ she said. 
“Miss Hammond would have taken something | 
less. Here are her deed and the abstract. Wil 
you kindly prepare the papers and arrange all 
| the details.” 

The transfer was completed a few days later 
' when Russell handed Miss Vane a certified | 
check for the amount. 
* And how much does Miss Hammond owe you 
for your services?” she asked. 
“ The regular commission charged is two per 
cent.,”’ he replied. 
She unlocked a drawer of the table and drew 
out a package of bank bills and counted off the 


“ There is $320, I think,” she said, ‘* Please run 


Russell deftly ran through the pile and nodded, 
and then he counted off a certain amount and 


. ** What’s this? ” she demanded. 
“That’s your share,” he said. ** Half and 


| far too young to be wandering in the woods alone 


| to show you this extraordinary letter before Miss 
| Hammond sees it.’”’”, And he placed the document 
| in her hand. 


without your aid I couldn’t have touched a 
penny of this sum. Don’t look that way. You’ve 
ar > © rior ” 
© Thank you for your consideration,” she said, ™ ar bon it,” protested Miss Vane. 
| and unfolded the letter. “Of course you can take it,’ said Russell. 
Suddenly a pink flush stole across her rounded | ,, You must takeit. This isn’t a gift. It’s a cold- 
cheek. Then she smiled. Then both flush and | blooded business _ transaction. 1 fancy you'll 
smile deepened, and she suddenly sank into the haan ent te do with it. I’m quite sure that 
| desk chair, and dropping her head on the table | little windfalls of this sort never come amiss to 
laughed and laughed. ; per ; me? 
e ah — glad dae Sud ~ Se go Miss Vane was about to speak, but Russell 
Do you think Miss Hammond will consider I | 1,9: eq so determined that she changed her mind 
| equally sany? : al ele and gathered up the bills. 
1 he young woman locked up at him with swim- “Thank you,” she said. “I’m quite sure I 
ee , , never earned so much money at one time before 
“Sir.” she said, ‘I must ask you to pardon | if ¥ earn it.” 
! me, but if I were certain I would receive my dis- “You did,” laughed Russell, as he arose. 


present standing. He told her how she had come 
mito his life like aray of sunshine, and bow his 
admiration and respect and gratitude had all 
merged into love. Theirs was a brief acquaint. 
ance, he admitted, but they. were both free and 
independent, and had but themselves to please. 

It was a nice letter, a tender, earnest letter, 
) yet Russell dropped it in the letter-box with fear 
and trembling, and how eagerly he seized his 
a the next morning and ran through the let- 

rs. 

There was just the briefest note in the familiar 
handwriting: “ Toavoid any possibility of fur- 
ther mistakes, will Mr. Webster call in person 
for a reply to his proposition? ” 

There was no name signed to this and Russell 
turned it over blankly. Then he took his hat and 
started out to learn his fate. 

Miss Vane received him with grave courtesy, 
which was quite unlike her usual manner. He 
noticed that her cheeks were a little flushed and 
that there was a rose in her pretty hair. 

“Sit down, Mr. Webster,” she said, and fixed 
her gentle eyes upon him. ‘Miss Hammond.” 
she began with a little hesitation, “was much 
pleased with your letter.” 

‘Miss Hammond?” 

“She liked its manly ring and, of course, was 
highly gratified by the compliment it paid her.” 

‘Miss Hammond, did you say?” 

“ She was even inclined to look upon your offer 
with favor, but wanted first to secure a personal 
interview.” 

Russell looked about him in an agony of appre- 
hension. 

‘“* Miss Hammond! ” he murmured. “ Heavens! 
has there Deen another blunder? ” 

His troubled glance fell upon Miss Vane. She 
was silently laughing, and her eyes were moist 
as they met Russell's. 

“No,” she softly said, “there is no mistake 
this time, dear friend. Cicely Vane Hammond— 
Cicely Vane, until at her uncle’s last request she 
took the name of Hammond—approves in person 
of your latest and best effort to advance her dear- 
est interest.” 

And with a tender smile she extended both her 
rands.—W. R. Rose, in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


__ Douth’s Department. 
WHAT THE CHICKEN THOUGHT. 


Before the chicken burst his shell, 
He could not see things very well. 


It seemed to him like one white wall, 
He could not look outside, at all. 


But when once free, he viewed on high 
The beauty of the bright blue sky! 


“Some day when I am grown,” thought he, 
“ T’ll break that blue shell that I see! ” 
A. E. LOCKE. 


>> 


A Little Bird Told Him. 


Little Mrs. Bird built her nest in the apple tree 
nearthe kitchen door, and before her children 
were half grown Mr. Thomas Cat ate them every 
one. Mrs. Bird fluttered among the leaves of the 
apple tree, and cried for a whole day. Then she 
went down into the corner of the orchard and 
built another nest. But Master Tommy Spratt 
found it, and took all the eggs away. Mrs. Bird 
cried over the empty nest all day. Then she went 
far, far away into the woods, and built another in 
a thorn tree. 

One morning, while she was sitting peacefully 
on her eggs inthe nest in the thorn-tree, she 
heard footsteps on the stones below. She looked 
over the edge of the nest with startled eyes. 
At first she did not know whether to be afraid or 
not. Thecreature she saw had ona very short 
dress, but it also wore a small, ruund straw hat 
and short hair. Mrs. Bird did not know whether 
it was a girlor a boy. Girls were harmless 
creatures, she knew. Suddenly the creature 
jumped over a log and whooped wildly. 

“Oh, me! oh, me! itis a boy!’’ shrieked poor 
Mrs. Bird. She sprang from the nest and darted 
through the branches around and around her 
nest, screaming and scolding furiously. 

Foolish Mrs. Bird!) Why, almost any boy in the 
world would have been sure, trom the noise she 
made, that she had a nest hidden there. But this 
boy did not know it. He was avery young boy, 





To tell the truth, he had run away; and, although 


sive ugliness. 
dence on Fifth avenue, where a business 


a most inviting-looking place. 

Each one of the ten windows that open 
from the unprepossessing stone front has 
been provided with a box of glowing scarlet 
geraniums set among green vines that over- 
flow the sides and trail their spirals down 
over the dingy stone. The effect is wonder- 
fully pretty. 

Window boxes have fallen into disfavor in 
New York within recent years. They be- 
came unfashionable for the reason, perhaps, 
that the dwellers in the tenement districts 
have alwafs shown a tendency to convert 
their fire escapes into miniature conserva- 
tories. As for the red geranium, beautiful 
in its color and fragrance, it has become the 
flower of the tenements. 

But flowers have their day of fashionable 
preference, and the geranium jrave the first 
hint of its restoration to favor this spring, 
when it appeared on hats. Whole hats 
were fashioned of geranium blooms in their 
natural rose hues. And as window gardens 
have come into fashion, the geranium again 
takes its place in favor, for this is the win- 
dow-box flower above allothers, on account 
of its sturdy and lasting qualities 

Those who live in their town houses and 
apartments during the summer miss one of 
the artistic joys of life when they fail to cul- 
tivate gardens on the sill. 

““Window boxes,” said a florist who 
makes a specialty of supplying aud caring 
for these ornamental additions to the home, 
“are not as difficult to manage as palms, 
but they require considerable attention. To 
allow them to wither or to lose their beauty 
is a mistake, for in place of being beautiful 
a neglected window garden is depressing. 

“They must be well watered, weeded con- 
stantly, dry leaves cut off and the blooming 
plants kept in good condition. Every one 
who is accustomed to deal with flowers 
knows that they have their own peculiari- 
ties, their stubbornness, their tendency to 
sudden bloom and their eccentricities. 

‘It isa fact that flowers will thrive un- 
der the care and attention of some people, 
while others will haye no luck with flowers, 
as they express it, although they may be 
unremitting intheir attention to the wants 
of the plants. 

‘The best way to keep window boxes in 
good order during a season, is to have a 
florist prepare them and then look after 
them constantly, replacing flowers that may 
not prosper, and giving those little atten- 
tions to the soil and to the roots that only a 
florist understands. 

**Some women are natural florists, and 
they are able to make flowers grow and 
bloom as though by magic. They make a 


how to humor them, as flowers have to be 
humored. 

** We have made many window boxes this 
spring, some of them filled with pansies. 
These make a wonderfully pretty window, 
but pansies unfortunately do not last in 
bloom, so the better planis to have the 
window boxes stocked with good, service- 
able, lasting plants and vines. 

‘““The geranium is, of course, the best 
flower, for the reason that it blooms so con- 
stantly and keeps in such good condition, 
irrespective of climatic changes. Indeed, 
geraniums willstand almost anything. 

‘* The geranium isa bit stiff in its lines, 
so there must be other plants about it. 





he did not know it, he was quite lost. 

The boy walked on past the tree; and, after a 
little, Mrs. Bird lost sight of him, and settled 
quietly down again. After a long time she heard 
a queer noise, and, peeping over the edge of the 
nest, she saw the boy coming back again. His 


The sweet alyssum is graceful and pretty 
for this purpose. Heliotrope contrasts 
prettily, and there are a quantity of these 
soft, low growing plants that group most 
effectively about the geranium stalks. 





hat was gone, his feet were covered wit: mud, 
his hands and face seratched with briars, and he 
had discovered that he was lost, and was sobbing 
bitterly. He was sotired and blinded with cry- 
ing that he tottered as he walked; and, when he 
had reached the tree where Mrs. Bird had her 
nest, he dropped in a weary. muddy little heap on 
the dead leaves, and fell asleep. 

Mrs. Bird sereamed and scolded and darted 
about the tree, swooping so low that her wings 
almost brushed the boy’s head; but he did not | 
hear her. | 
Presently poor, distracted Mrs. Bird heard | 
other strange souuds. She heard voices calling, | 


caught up the words and tossed them back and 
forth until the trees and rocks seemed to be cry- 
ing, ‘* Harold! Harold!” too. But Harold did 
not hear. He wastoo sound asleep. Soon two 
figures appeared in the distance. 

‘*More boys! more boys! ”? shrieked Mrs. Bird. 
“Oh, my poor eggs! What shall 1 do?” 

They were very large boys. We should have 
called them men, but Mrs. Bird did not know the 


lat. 

Suddenly one of the men stopped and caught 
the other by the arm. 

“Listen, Charlie!” he cried. ‘Do you hear 
or 


that bird scolding down yonder in the thicket? 
* Yes what of it? ’ said the other. 





| charge the next amaate i comida help laugh- “ One moment,” said Miss Vane. ‘* Miss Ham- 
| me And ip tn Russell, “I am mond has been inaking inquiries about you. 
; ne : mae —_. k Sa 7 : gee “ wat They are quite satisfactory. She wants a man of 
ig glad fpr vo = “0 . red aa pa the pos | business. Some one who can attend,to the details 
as Dayving: Sn: aes ae: ries sie ’ | of the management of her estate. She favors 
_ oe a little anxious about | you. It will not take all of your time at present. 
| the other feliow. Later on she may require more from you. If you 
| At this the young woman suddenly stopped | take the place you will report to me here twice a | 
laughing and opened her eyes very wide indeed. | week. The salary can be arranged later when | 
Then she hastily hurried to the most distant win- | the duties of the place are fully determined, but | 
dow and stared out for ee Psion And I think you will find Miss Hammond a person of | 
| Russell felt quite sure she was laughing again. | jjperal views on this point. What do you say?” | 
When she looked around ag a sare a i | Hammond looked at her with an air of inde- | 
| ‘JT beg your pardon for being so hysterical, cision. 
| she said. “ But you see I really couldn’t help it. | ‘* What would you advise?” heasked. “T cer- 
| That last remark of yours quite capped the | tainly would want to earn my money.” 
| climax.” itil aie ti H * There’ll be no fear about that,’’ laughed Miss 
; ‘ Thep lam to understanc iat Miss Ham- | vane, and her smile was very attractive. 
| mond’s answer to my offer was also in the nature “Convey my thanks to Miss Hammond,” he 
| of a refusal?” said Russell. | said,‘ and tell her I am pleased to accept her 
| “Jt was.” the young woman replied, with a offer.” 
| quick cateh in cesrtonst aa ed The oftener Russell met Miss Vane the more 
“ Would it be asking too much | requested | oharmed he was with her. At th2 seventh meet- 
| to know the exact wording of Miss Hammond’s ing he was convinced he had loved her from the 
letter to me?” Russell asked. | very start. At the eighth meeting he was fully 
The young woman hesitated. | satistied that life would bea dismal wilderness 
| a Resa gre op eget without her. Atthe ninth meeting he had the 
| situation,” she said, “and ye unk S your | courage to say, ‘‘I suppose Miss Hammond 
right to receive what was originally intended for | ould miss you greatly if you left her?” 
| you.” ; = | She couldn’t do without me,” said Miss Vane. 
“Tagree with you,” said — a of | «Who could blame her?” murmured Russell, 
course, the original cannot be recalled. : may | and then was instantly convinced that he had 
be possible, however, that the receiver win ge 9 | said something inexcusably bold. But he quickly 
; here just as I have done to find out what it all rallied and remarked that it was strange he 
| ye itiaiinaieil | hadn’t met Miss Hammond yet. 
The girl shoo er head. | «wy all? «s tea Vana * " sn’ 
" No,” she said, “ he willdo nothing of the sort. | Peis. te Beall atid Wiles ‘Vane, " the Golt 
ly thank =~ yn ipa em AP as a | But I am not exactly a stranger,” said Rus- 
copy 0) ie letter é as on sell. 
| Here it is.” “ You will see her some day,” said Miss Vane. 
She opened a book lying on the table and | .. At present she is interested in settling her 
turned back a few ig - 404 en pe ” ~~ affairs, and superintending certain improvements 
| “ [tis just the penciled draft,” she sald, | When she returns from California she will open 
| ie mae eed - ord word. | up her house and strive to become acquainted 
Russell read it aloud. , with her new neighbors.” | 
“ Your communication with offer is at hand. At “To California? ” repeated Russell. “ And do | 


| 





| 

ie ay intenti xy any of my | 
, present I have no intention of letting any of m) vou at aeat ™ 
) R 0) FE | 0 N property pass out of my hands. Very truly | - od 


| yours.” ; ae | 
Russell looked around at the young woman, — | 
“Can you blame me for laughing?” she said. 

} ! 


“ ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


“ Yes,” replied Miss Vane. 
“ And how long do you—I mean Miss Hammond | 


” 


intend to stay? 


“‘ Six months, I believe.” 


| 
| 


At Dy uggists, 
Sent 
Postpaid, 


; FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 
Cures Allltching. | 
Softens the Skin. 


Sample Free. 


WILLARD CHEM. CO., 


8 6 Merrimac St., Boston ; 


“Tsn’t that < st thing you ever saw | : : 
i a , ve pete bein oe pete offer? ”’ Russell went back to his office witha heavy | 
ee on; a ~iy ~ ; | heart. Could he endure it to forego seeing that | 
“ pi ee yale it fit the case? ” he asked. | charming face for six whole months? He didn’t 
“Ryae : r ye ie > young woman. * And it think he could. . 
fit oe Prien “ was done uncon Then he plucked up his courage and sat down | 
nv a vl ys | and wrote Miss Vane a love letter that was also | 
pps r of triage. It was a long letter. He | 
“ > man wi hat a mistake an offer of marriage. . He) 
rnclageg moe a ES | told her about himself. his plans, his hopes, his | 
has been made? | | 


“Something has disturbed her. It may be 
the boy. Let us see.” 

“ P-papa, how d-did you know where I was?” 
asked Harold, sleepily, when he awoke a mo- 
ment later to find himself safe in his father’s 
arms. 

“Oh! a little bird told me,” answered papa, 
laughing.—Mary Marshall Parks, in Sunday 
School Times. 
uu ~~ > oe ——___ 


Window Gardens for Summer. 


Babylon had its hanging gardens and | 
New York has its roof gardens, but Paris | 


has always boasted a wealth of window 
gardens. Americans who visit the French 
capital never fail to comment upon the 
artistic beauty of the streets and dwellings. 
Beside the gay thoroughfares of Paris our 
city streets and houses seem bare, cold and 
repellant. 

One reason for this distinctive effect is 
that Paris architects, as well as the Par- 
isians themselves, appreciate the fact that 
the windows of a dwelling are like eyes in 
which one may read the feelings of those 
who dwell within. 

Every Paris house of importance has 
its balconies, great, small and abundant. 
Other residences have their windows fin- 
ished with little grilles suggesting bal- 
conies. And in all these little balconies and 
window railings gardens are cultivated 
through the spring and summer time that 


difference. She was afraid of anything that wore | 
trousers and short hair and a small round straw | 


“Some people like to crowd all sorts of 
tlowers together, but the prettiest effect is 
obtained in a window garden with just green 
vines and abundant geranium bloom. 

** When the effect of the exterior of a house 
is considered, the boxes should be all alike 
as to color, the height of the flowers, and the 
regularity of their bloom. 

“The vines are necessary to grow over 
the edge of the box, and give the graceful 
finish to the picture. Ivy is always desira- 
ble, and there are the variegated vines that 
lend themselves admirably to the scheme. 


“ ar ' ar ’ ar 9) ¢ 2 eC as | é 
Harold! Harold! Harold!’? and the echoes | “ Pretty as these window gardensare, and 


| scanty as they are in New York, they are 
| extremely inexpensive. This may be one of 
| the reasons for the unpopularity they have 
again, and if people cultivated the idea, our 
| streets would look very much brighter and 
| more attractive. 

**The Paris Exposition sent many Ameri- 


| appreciate how very pretty was the effect. 


must extend clear across the sill and must 
be narrow—not more than a foot wide and 
about as deep. 


the upper earth must be had from the florist. 
It is always a good idea to have the florist 
start the window garden at his own estab- 
lishment and nurse the new plants there 
into health in their new surroundings. 

** Amateur attempts with window gardens 
are very apt to result disastrously uniess 
the gardener is one of those gifted witha 
| knowledge of plants and a knack of suc- | 

ceeding with them. But it is mistaken 


| economy toattempt them without a proper 
| knowledge of the subject, for sometimes 


| a window garden will fail utterly and dozens 
‘of plants and flowers will die, owing to 


are charming and picturesque additions to | 


the houses, to the streets and the general 
effect of the city. 

One carries away from Paris memories of 
these bright spots of color and of verdure 


that meet the eye everywhere, even in the | 


poorer quarters, and then as one travels | ! 
| bird is nearly extinct. 


through this city and views the lace and 


alike in their effect, he feels the chill of New 
York atmosphere that strangers sometimes 
find so unpleasant, and that has won for 
New York the title of the loneliest city in 


| the world. 


In spite of the life and the bustle and the 
rush of New York our dwelling exteriors 
give little hint of esthetic beauty. The 
great apartment houses and hotels have the 
chill formality of institutions in their lines, 


| satin-draped windows of our houses, so | 


improper methods of transplanting, too 
much or too little water or exposure to ex- 
treme cold or wind before the plants are 
properly acclimated to their new home.’’- 

New York Sun. 











——Silk goods are said to take dyes more 
readily than any other fabric. 

——The various countries of the world now use 
13,400 different kinds of postage stamps. 

—Butter from sterilized cream is now made 
on a large scale in Sweden and Denmark. | 

—It is said that a flowering plant abstracts 
from the soil two hundred times its own weight 
in water. 

—The average duration of life in towns is cal- | 
culated at thirty-eight years; in the country fifty- | 
five years. 

—tThe gray buzzard is said to be the heaviest 
bird that flies, the young males, when food is 
plentiful, weighing nearly forty pouuds. The | 


——What 1s said to be the largest steel safe in 
the world is nearing completion for a life insur- | 
ance company at Hartford. It is to cost $185,000. | 
It weighs forty-two thousand pounds. 

—Only good swimmers are accepted as re- | 
ecruits inthe German army. The best swimmers 
in the service are able to cross a stream several | 
hundred yards in width, even when carrying | 
their clothing, rifle and ammunition. 

—The recurrent alarm about the approaching | 
exhaustion of the coal supply in Great Britain | 
has been fanned alittle by the recent appoint- | 
ment of aroyal commission to inquire into the | 


has transformed a dingy old residence into quire into the possible substit 


study of their peculiarities, and understand | 


had. But they are coming into fashion | 


cans home with the idea of beautifying their | 
| windows in Parisian fashion with these 
| growing gardens. Then some of the foreign | 
| restaurants rendered their windows attyac- | 
tive in this manner, and people began to | 


“The window box of up-to-date style | 


**The undersoil may be ordinary, but 


while the familiar stoop houses marshalled | matter. Abo 
. ut thirty years ago a simila 
in rows needs no comment on their aggres- | mission investigated the British coal lees, bes 


since then, it is said, unexpected changes in the 


The improvement that may be effected by coal trade have taken place, which affect the 
the addition of window gardens is in evi- | @%¢St#on. At present Great Britain produces 


one-third of the world’s entire supply of coal. 


woman has taken a hint from Paris, and ao mmediate danger of exhaustion is feared, but 


among the duties of the new commission is to in- 
ution of other fuel, 
or the employment of kinds of power not depend- 
ng upon the use of coal. 

——All the blood in the human body passes 
through the heart in about three minutes. The 
heart beats seventy times a minute, 4200 times an 
hour, 100,800 times a day, throwing out 2} ounces 
of blood a second, 656 pounds an hour, 7} tons a 
day. It is only when supplied with pure, rich 
blood that the heart, an organ six inches long by 
four inches wide, can accomplish this enormous 
amount of work and rebuild its own wasted 
tissues. 
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Home Dressmaking 


phuipinateania 
Hints by Way Manten. 
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4123 Tucked Gibson Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


4125 Box Plaited Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


Woman’s Tucked « Gibson” Waist. 4123. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The lining consists of front and back and is 

smoothly fitted. The waist is laid in deep plaits over 
the shoulders, that extend from the waist-line at the 
front to the belt at the back, and in tucks that are 
stitched for their entire length. Those at the back 
| are arranged in groups and give a tapering effect to 
| the figure, while those at the front are arranged at 
each side of the central box plait, and provide becom- 
ing fullness over the bust. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, with cuffs that are finished with curved roll- 
over portions, At the neck isa plain stock that can 
| be worn witha tie or covered with ribbon, as illus- 
trated. 

To cut this waist in the medium Size, 44 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, aq yards 27 inches wide, 23 
yards 32 inches wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide will 
be required, 

The pattern, 4123, is cut in Sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 











Woman’s Box-Pliaited Waist With Pointed 
Yoke Collar. 4125. 


To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


The lining is smoothly fitted, and closes at the 
centre front. The waist is laid in box plaits, arranged 
in groups of two, and closes invisibly beneath the 
plaits at edge of left front. The back is without full- 
ness, but the fronts can be gathered between the 
plaits at the waist line or left free,and adjusted to 
the figure as preferred. The yoke collar is separate, 
and closes invisibly with the stock at the centre back. 
The sleeves are tucked at their npper portions, but 
form soft full puffs above the pointed cuffs. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 4 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 34 yards 2 inches wide ag 
yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will I e 
required, with 1} yards of all-over lace 18 inches wide 
for yoke, collar, stock and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4125, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust mea ure. 


























4124 Five Gored S"irt, 





2210 3c .- ast. 
4122 Childs Tucked Frock, 
1, 2, 4, and 6 Years- 


Child's Tucked Frock. 4122. 

The dress is made in two pieces, front and back, and 
is tucked in groups at the upper edge, but falls in soft 
| folds below the stitching. The lower edge is finished 
| with a deep hem headed by a group of fine tucks to 
match those at the neck. The sleeves are in bishop 
style, finished with narrow wristbands, and at the 
neck is a divided turn-over collar. 

To cut this frock for achild of four years of age, 3 
yards 27 inches wide, 2} yards 32 inches wide, or 2} 
yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 14 yards of 
needlework or lace for collar and wristbands. 

The pattern, 4122, is cut in sizes for children of 1, 2, 
4 and 6 years of age. 


| 
| 
| 


Woman’s Five-Gored Skirt Lengthened by a 
Graduated Box-Plaited Flounce, 4124. 
The skirt is cut in five gores, that fit snngly and 

smoothlv,and is laid in an inverted plait at the back. 

To its lower edge isseamed the flounce that is nar- 

rower at the front and wider at the back, and whieh 

is laid in a succession of box plaits that fall gracefully 
| to the floor. 

| Toeut this skirtin the medium size 10} yards of 


| material 21 inches wide, x4 yards 27 inches wide, 7} 
| yards 32 inches wide, 5} yards 44 inches wide or 5} 
| yards 52 inches wide will be required. 

|” phe pattern, 4124, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30-inch waist measure. 








4121 Gibson Blouse Jacket, 
32 to 4o Bust. 


4120 Saque Apron, 
32 to go Bust. 


Woman's Gibson Blouse Jacket. 4121, 

To be Made With or Without Postillion Basque. 

The blouse is cut with fronts and back only, but is 
carefully shaped to fit the figure. The plaits that 


| make the characteristic of the style are deep over the 
| shoulders and extend from the waist line at the front 


to the belt at the back. The back is without fullness, 
but the fronts are arranged to blouse slightly after 
the prevailing style. At the neck is a regulation col- 


| lar that meets the fronts which can be rolled back to 


the waistline or buttoned over and rolled back to 
form lapels as preferred. The sleeves are in bishop 
style with deep cuffs, but the pattern also provides 
the plain sleeves shown in the small sketch. 


Curious Facts. } To cut this blouse in the medium size 4} yards of 


‘ material 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide, 23 


yards 44 inches wide, or 1j yards 52 inches wide will be 


| required, 


The pattern, 4121, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 


| 40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's Sacque Apron. 4120. 

To be Made With High or Square Neck 
Both front and (backs are loose, shaped oaly by 
means of shoulder and underarm seams. On the front 
are stitched patch pockets that add greatly to the 
comfort of the garment. The backs are simply fin- 
ished with hems, through one of which buttonholes 
are worked, and to the other of which buttons are 


| sewed to effect the closing. The sieeves are in bishop 


style finished with straight narrow cuffs, that close 
with buttons and buttonholes at seam of sleeve. At 
the neck is a divided turn-over collar trimmed with a 


| harrow frill to match the cuffs. 


Tocut this apron in the medium size 7} yards of 
material 32 inches will be required. 
The pattern, 4120, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 


| 40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 


; cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 


shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


‘Quieter (3) (2. 14 14). 

Our title-page illustration this week is of 
the five-year-old stallion Dreamer (3) (2.144), 
by Oakland Baron (2.09}) ; dam, Die Vernon 
(2.22}), by Jay Bird (2.313). It is a repro- 
duction of a painting by the artist C. B. 
Fish. 

Dreamer is the property of Thomas W. 
Lawson, proprietor of Dreamwold Farm, 
and is a member of Mr. Lawson’s racing 
string now in training at Dover, N. H. He 
is a horse possessed of a wonderful turn of 
speed, and the year of his three-year-old 
form the writer saw him, as early as the 
middle of June, step the last half of a work- 
out mile at Hartford in 1.044, and the last 
quarter in 31} seconds, and he had 
another horse at his throatlatch all through 
the stretch. He was then a pure-gaited 
trotter, and showed no disposition to doany- 
thing else than stick to the trot. He gota 
bit off later in the season, and proved some- 
what disappointing, but trotted at least one 
notable race that year at Albany, on a day 
when the track was very bad. He took a 
record that season of 2.144. 

Last year he was troubled with corns in 
one of his feet, and he was not inform to 
start, but trainer Marsh is confident he has 
him all right now, and he expects the horse 
to give a good account of himself this year. 
He is taking his work nicely at Dover, and 








acts like his old-time self. 

Dreamer was a precocious trotter, and he 
had great natural speed as a youngster. He 
showed a mile as a two-year-old in 2.174, 
over an indifferent track. Heisa horse of 
splendid individuality, is highly finished, 
very stoutly put up, well muscled, and is a 
horse of commanding appearance. 

His blood lines are such as to commend | 
him to the most judicious of horsemen, for | 
his sire, Oakland Baron, was himself a great | 
young trotter, taking a two-year-old record | 
of 2.144, which he afterwards reduced to | 
2.094, and winner, among other events, of | 
the classic Kentucky Futurity,.and he is | 
proving a sire of great merit. His produce 
are all young, but they are fast coming | 
to the front, and his colts are highly | 
valued in Kentucky. Sohighis the esteem 
in which he is held by shrewd Kentucky 
breeders that several were bidders on him at 
the Fasig-Tipton sale last winter, when he | 
was sold in New York for $15,700, and they 
were the contending bidders. Oakland | 
Baron is the rightful inheritor of speed 
and speed-perpetuating qualities, as he is 
one of the best-bred sons of that noted sire, 
Baron Wilkes (2.18), whose achievements in 
the stud have placed him in the front rank 
of sires. For five years the get of Baron 
Wilkes were the leading money winners on 
the Grand Cireuit. Seven of his get are in 
the 2.10 list, twenty-five in the 2.15 list and 
forty in the 2.20 list. 

Oakland Baron’s dam is the great brood 
mare Lady Mackay (dam of Oakland Baron, 
2.04, Lucey R., 2.18}, Marchmont Belle, 
2,233, Semi-Tropic, 2.24), by Silverthreads. 
Twoot Lady Mackay’s sons are producing 
stallions, and one of his daughters produced 
Wiseburn (2.23! Lady Mackay was out of 
the great brood mare Fleetwing (dam of 
Stamboul, 2.075, Ruby, 2.19}, ete.), by Ham- 
bletonian 10. 

Die Vernon, the dam of Dreamer, took a 
record of 2.22} back in 1894, and parties who 
have seen her race say that she was one of 
the most promising daughters of that dis- 
tinguished sire of race horses, Jay Bird | 
(2.313). The get of Jay Bird are famous for 


their game race horse qualities. Heis the | 


sire of Allerton (2.09}), Early Bird (2.10), 
Miss Jay (2.115), Larabie (3) (2.12%), Ed 
Winter (2.12}), ete. Both his sons and 
daughters are making names for themselves 


in the stud. Allerton, one of his sons, is | 


one of the leading sires of the day. Twenty- 
five of Jay Bird’s sons have sired 137 trot- 
ters and forty-seven pacers, and his daugh- 
ters have produced twenty-two trotters and 
eight pacers, including Altoka (2.105), 
Queen Alfred (2.125), Little Doc (2.12}), ete. 

Young Winnie, Dreamer’ s second dam, is 
one of the greatest brood mares whose names 
appear in the Year Book. She is the dam 
of Die Vernon (2.22}), Stratford (2.222), Mil- 
lionaire (2.245), Katie Clay (2.28}), Leopold, 
sire of three, and Millionaire, sire of one. 
She is the grandam of Dreamer (3) (2.14}), 
Lucy May (2) (2.225), Josephine (2.224) and 
the great-grandam of Dentine (4) (2.13}), 


and Rena Wise (3) (2.213) 
ter of Woodford Mambrino (2.214), one of the 
most successful producing sons of Mamb: ino 
Chief. Heisthe sire of thirteen trotters, 
his sons have sired 141 trotters and 


twenty-five pacers and his daughters have | 


produced forty-one trotters and one pacer, 
including Kremlin (2.077), Bonnatella (2.10), | 
Eg wood (2.144), ete. 

Dreamer’s third dam, Winnie, is a daugh- | 


ter of the celebrated sire, Alexander Ab- | 


dallah, sire of Goldsmith Maid (2.14), and | 
who was one of the greatest producing sons 
of Hambletonian 10. Abdallah 15 is the sire | 
of Almont 33 and Belmont 64, beside numer- 
ous other successful sires. His daughters 


produced forty-three, the fastest of which | 


was Favonia (2.15). 

It will readily be seen from this that 
Dreamer has a rich inheritance of speed, 
and is bred, too, for a successful sire. 

>> 
 Readville Notes. 

The horses are going well at Readville, 
though no horse has as yet beaten Susie J.’s 
mile in 2.18. Susie herself is going good, 
and is not acting quite so rank as she was 
the first of the season. Ilenry Titer drove 
her a mile Tuesday morning in 2.255, 
the last quarter in thirty-three seconds. 

Henry Titer stepped his two-year-old colt 
Herou a half in 1.155 on Decoration Day, 
and afterwards was offered $2700 for him, 
which he refused. 

Admiral Dewey (3) (2.14}) is looking good, 
and the same may be said of the rest of the 





string, none of which have been asked to | 


step fast yet. 

John Young has twelve of the Allen Farm 
horses, headed by Allenka (2.13}). The 
fastest mile Young has been is 2.31 with 
Ailenka. 

John Payne is located at his old stand, and 
has twelve head. They are all in good 
shape, but have not been at the track Icng 
enough to have any workouts yet, and are 
resting from their long journey from Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Jimmy Carpenter has been a mile in 2.36 
with Miss Duke (2.13) and one in 2.37 with 
Dolly Bidwell (2.095). The phenomenal 
Todd is in great shape, but has not as yet 
been asked to step fast. Twelve mares 
have been bred to him so far, among them 
being Valence (2.122), Kavala (2.194), 
Swanhilde (dam of William H. Moody, 
2.12}) and Alclayetta (2.30). Hazel Deli 
(2.15) has been booked to him. George 
Leavitt is to have Belle Kuser (2.11?) later 
in the season. 

Ed Bither has quite a string of both 
matinee and green horses. 

Bob Proctor has changed Anna R, (2.193), 
by Constantine (2.124), over to the trot, and 
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The Hall brothers have four head of 

matinee horses over in Mrs. Noyes’ section. 

Both Peter B. Bradley’s and George Van 
Dyke’s strings are expected this week. 

John Wall has half a dozen in his stable 
which are going well. 

fais aoe E 

Princess Eboli Defeats Lady Madison 
on the Dorchester Speedway, 

Decoration Day, May 30. 








After the great parade of the Dorchester | 
Gentlemen’s Driving Club, which was as, 


successful as all the undertakings of this 


| live club have ever been, and I want to say 


right here that the race meeting they are to 


give at the great Readville track on June 17 | 


will cause more sport than any they have 
ever given, as there are between forty and 


| fifty entries inthe four classes and all club 


| members, and the keen rivalry between 
many of those members will make a hot 


time on the old track that day, but I started | 

| in to write something else, as the heading | 
| of this article would indicate, so here goes. 
As we have heard a good deal about the | 


> ; 2 | king of the speedway, I propose to say a 
Bessie Owens (2.135), Rena Bailey (2.19%) | a I o < o y 
She is a daugh- | 


word about the queen of the speedway, and 


she isa princess as well asa queen—Prin- | 


cess Eboli (2.244), a chestnut mare by Don 


Carlos; dam, Lucy (2.19), by Edgemark | 
(2.16). She got her record in a nine-heat | 


race on a half-mile track, which shows she 
is not a quitter. She is a handsome, rure- 
gaited trotter, and is owned by Frederick J. 
Brand, a director of our club, and as true a 


| 
| Sportsman as we have among us. Mr. Brand 


owned and raced the fast pacer Dr. G. on 
our speedway for about two years. After 
| sellihg him he began to look about fora 
ltrotter to defeat Lady Madison for the 
trotting championship ribbon, which she 
had held for nearly two years, and in Prin- 
cess Eboli he found even a better trotter 
than he was looking for, as she has won 
seven straight races on the speedway with- 
out a single defeat, and has only lost two 
heats in the seven races, truly a wonderful 
showing when one stops to think of the 
| number of fast trotters in our club, and it is 
dollars to doughnuts that it will be many a 
| day before any trotter appears in our club 
that is able to take her measure, as she has 
finished all her races weli within herself, 
and it will take a quarter in about thirty 
seconds to do the trick. 
The first race for the championship rib- 
| bon between Princess Eboli and Lady Madi- 
son took place on Thursday afternoon, May 
15, and the summaries will be found below. 
The return match today for the ribbon was 
another victory for the Princess, and Mr. 
| Brand had the satisfaction of winning be- 
| fore a large audience. It was almost an ex- 
act repetition of the first race, only the time 
was alittle faster. 
SUMMARIES. 
Dorchester, Mass., May 15, 1902. 
Princess Eboli, ch m, by Don Carlos (F. 


cS OO ei > eee 1 1 
Lady Madison, br m)(P. J. Fitzgerald) .. 122 
Time, .33, .32, .324, .334. 

Dorchester, Mass., May 30, 1902. 
“4 mpeh, ch m, by Don Carlos (F. 
ce SEE eae 211 
> 9” 


Lady Madison, br m (P. J. Fitzgerald).2 1 2 
Time, .32}, .324, .324, 32. 
“YOUNG SPORT.” 





Racing at Combination Park. 
The racing at Combination Park is always 
spirited. Thaton the afternoon and evening of 
the 30th ult. was especially so. The attendance 





was large both afternoon and evening. The 
contests were limited to three heats of a half- 
mile each, and every heat is a race. 
Following are the summaries: 
SUMMARIES. 


Combination Park, May 30, 1902—2.35 class, 
trot and pace. 


Mary M., Com rogratn) asp teed Wid ieiceie head 211 
Min wood, bg wwii ee Peery Na ees 1 3dr 
Brazilian J) To Bik h diy sspiniadinn sig eodiee oie 32 2 
Mose Sinclair, ch £ ( akewood) ............ 5 4dr 
Roscoe Patchen, b g (Hancock)........... 4 5dr 


Time, 1.12}, 1.11, 1.13. 





she is working fairly well. 





Same day—2.21 class, trot and pace. 





2.40 Class, Pace ‘ F F . . 





Same day —2.18 class, trot. 


tainments at Combination Park every evening, | Mascot Jr., b g, by Wilkes 


| Sundays excepted, up to and ineluding July 4 mt orshner).. eae 
Wilkes, ¢ h g (Slavin) 2 
r eben W., b g, by Hambletonian Wilkes 


Emma C., rn m (Bailey) -.--.--- Sia caer 
ao os é te wo ee tees eer teeeee cess —< : ¥ | next. There is no more pleasing or comfortable 
Charles M., bIk g (Lockwood and Dobie) ..4 3. 3 | Way of spending a warm summer evening than in | " (hore) 
Imnpudence, rm g (Davis).......-.-..---- 2222! 5 5 5 | isiting this popular and model track. | Marietta Wilkes, 
Time, 1.074, 1.064, 1. 08}. ! ene ne 
' 


Racing at Providence, R. |. 


(Wynkoop) .-...- reed REMAP IS EE 
Paltz Boy, b g, by Mountain Prince “tit 


Ben Wilkes, blk g (Lockwood ee ae ae ae 
| ‘Woven Wire, Bik k Gaeley)” mane ee Th>new half-mile track at Providence, R. I. 
Camden Boy, gr g (FOX) .2...2-2 22222-2222... 2 4 3. Was christened on Memorial Day. There was 
Kitty Hudson, eh m (Furbush).............3 3 4) acing to suit everybody, trotting, pacing, run- | 
; Oxide, bIK g (Doble) tere ee- serecccereccese es 4 5dr ning and automobile races, and the sport was | Park, New Paltz, N 
Time, 1.09, 1.07}, 1.09}. | viewed bya large and enthusiastic crowd. | 30, in the presence of a good crowd. 
Same day—Free-for-all trot and pace. Summaries of the harness events follow. tests were first’ class. 
De mpsey, b g (Bailey) ..........-...22.2-.-- 21 2} : a marles: 
PRG, le OE (EOOY ond ein ky ddwecaw cna Deck! SUMMARIES. - 
Norley King, bIk g (Lockwood) .........--- 13 3 Providence Mav 30, 1902—2.20 tr | 
| Cully B., rn g (Sexton) ..-.--- On Re ee outa tae ote edi 9 PSP Te Ot i trot = pave. Purse, $100. 
Time, 1.08), 1.083, 1.07. Genevieve, br m, by Guy Kohl (Ralston)..1 1 Annie o bm. 
| Same day—Special race. trotters owned by — a — by peel egy sre Keowee wot 5 2 2 | 
members of the Dorchester Driving Club. nn a m, by Aristocrat (Deneault)...2 3 3) pignand ‘Chief, 
: Willlam S., ch'g (Thayer)...............-.. 3 5 4 g 
India Panis, bm (Freneh)..............-. 1 1 1) gdward Lloyd, bg (Bennett)... 44 5]. (Signor)..... 
| FRRMNUS, De® (AROMM) ope ce sem evanset.c-s 6 DS BI Ti Ses 7 ies | Time, 2.46}, 2.45, 2. 
Alice B, clim (Newbert)...........-..-.. 2.4 3 Ime, 1,09}, 1.125, 1.104. } Same day—2.30 trot and pa e. 
Ninety-One, ehom (Rleh).....2...--.-...- 43 4 Same day—2.40 trot or pace, half-mile heats, | Butterfly, eh g 
Azote, bg (Haddock). ieee ee 38 5 Purse 610k 2.40 trot or pace, half-mile heats. | g. 
Mattie Miller Pa oad ms ih per as Sie % 9 © Lazarro, bik m, by Don Pizarro (Ralston).1 1 1 ler 
me, 1.16}, 1.13}, 1.144. Jimmy Morrill. b g, by Aleazar (Carpenter)2 202) vy a acate tamboul, 
Same day—2.28 class, trot or pace Blae k Pate hen, bik g (Martin)...........- S$ 3| "ek See 
eas ie —— ry ” i Ss V i Y V » en oe Ps ts 
| Lizzie W.. ch m (MeGrath)..........-......1 2 1 pall nag yA se ccc ny “|o 2) Mumiie s.. bm (Shafer). 
Deacon, bik g (Bailey) ....-.-..........----- 2412 =" - Time “eile : | Maggie S., b m, by oe er gg 
| Rarity,b go (BGIry)..2. .<2...5-.---weecac esl = oe ime, 1.09, 1.09, 1.092. me Time, 2.: 
e, 1 Same day—Free-for-ail trot or pace, half-mile 
Time, 1.10}, 1,10, 1.12). hes ats. Purse, $200. j ————— 
There will be racing and other interestiiagenter- | Genevieve, brim, by Guy Kohl (Ralston)2 1134 | Santos (dam of Peter the Great, 4, 2.07), | 


Hurrah | ete., has lost her foal by Chimes. 





, by Don Pizar ro 
RR haa ccas onal dcaa nese us oieneg tad 
Time, 1.08, 1.08, 1.07}, 1.073, 1.074. 


Racing at New Paltz, N. Y. 





Two races were held at Broadhead Driving | 
’., on Decoratlon Day, May | 


Following is the sum- 


os 


(Relyea) SE A ee OE ee hope 


me Sroo 






SLEEFTS 
on me 
















has no superior. Ask your harness make; 
for it. Price, 3.00. For particulars, addres: 


W. T. GIBSON, 


11 Willard Street, Cambridge, Mass 
For Sale vy all First Class Harness Dealer: 


There. Are ‘Over 
20 
Weekly Trotting Horse 
Papers 
but only 
One Daily, 


THE 


Inter Ocean. 


Chicago. 


Trotting Department, 


In charge of 


‘PALMER L. CLARK, 


Founder of Clark’s Horse Review. 


Assisted by 


_MAGNUS FLAWS, 


America’s foremost pedigree expert. 


HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL’S 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 

| VETERINARY 

REMEDY. 


_ Formul at: 
by W. A. W 
Turnbull, Y. 
M. D., lat 


House s 


for Spa , 
Splints, ¢ bs 
Ring be 

Pony Grewths 
Rheumatism, 
Sprung Knees 


Lameness of 
all kinds, Ft 
Itis the most Powerful Paint Known and 
Supersedes All Cautery Or Firing: 
NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 
Its effects are Absorbent. Alterative, 


| Penetrative and Antiseptic aud it 
| reach GE deepest poenee., trouble. We wiil 
that one H 
WAGER $500 {tere Curine 
| will produce betterresults than any paint, | 
ment or spavin cure ever made, and we wil! give 


00.00 for any curable .case that it will 


cure if used as directed. Every bottle is r {/ 
RANTED to give satisfaction! Testime 

| from the best horsemen in the world. Sold 
| druggists or harness dealers or expressed frou 
| the manufacturers. 

New Paltz, N. Y., py 30, 1902—2.45 class, | 


} 


H. S. BOSSART & CO., Latrobe, Pa., U. S. A. 
;,, | Large Bottles, $2.00. 
Price | Sinall Bottles, $1.00. 
Send for our 96-page Little Giant, up-to-dat 
wok on the principal diseases of the 


| eauses, symptoms and treatment, with test 
| age and directions for Curine. By mai 
ree. 


STARTING JUDGE 


A Life Among the Trotters as 


Owner, Breeder, Trainer and Driver. 


....Send for Cireular..-.- 


| GEO. H. MILLS, Goshen, Orange Co., N. \ 





NEW ENGLAND HALF-MILE CIRCUIT, 


NASHUA, N. H.; WOONSOCKET, R. I. HOLYOKE; 








NASHUA, N. 4. Woonsocket, R, L, June 24 to a1. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24. 
J U N E 1 7 to 20. | 3.00 at im mwee: 3 ae --age. 530 
pig | are : 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17%. Sia Pece.........- Atenas 300 
3.00 Trot_.._....._.. ._.. ..Purse, $300 2.23 Trot ------ 300 
KO. ES Sea 300 WEDN ESD. AY, “JUNE 25. 
BMPREG on conch ” 300 3.00 Pace._..-.-- - ---.------Purse, $300 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18. feeee “ ACL ETT lial. 300 
00 Pace.......... > DERG. 35... scacdne ccwedutvdcsa- 300 
3.00 Pace...........-.---.....--PUrse, B40 | Fg Baer --- «300 
BN ts Sad docs smaabnies * 300 THU RSDAY, JU NE 26. 
2.18 Trot - “300 2.30 Trot -------Purse, 3300 
THU RSD Ay, o U NE 19. 2.18 Face " cf ewan ae : 
2M Pe > Sg) ee eee” 3 00 
72 - oy onmrek tinea enmrrtintes _I urse, ag 2.9) Trot... cae c 300 
2.24 Trot... * 300 FRIDAY, aU NE 27. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 20. ; 2.18 Trot Miri ther --.... Purse, 830 
2.22 Pace... .__- vires. se, 2.16 Pace J aee > 300 
217 Pace. iit Ree’: aes 2.20 Pace... ~ -nae ene 2 aD 
2.21 Trot = : - 300 2.16 Trot... ....-... - ea) BNO 
Free-for-all __. eo 300 Entries close ‘Saturday, June 
aE ay close, June 7. 14, at Monument House, Woon- 


Biot | 
OW LEY, Sec’y, socket, 


R. 
Nashua, N. H. ARTHU K M. COOKF, Sec’y. 





CON DITIONS—Rules of the N. T. A., of which this association is a member, to govern, excepting that hopples will be allowed. 





WORCESTER; WESTFIELD, Mass. 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 
JULY 1 to 4. 


FIRST DAY, JULY 1. 


pg ee ee Purse #300 

| Sree: 

|, ane ere “ 300 
SECOND DAY, JULY 2. 

2.22 Trot... enccnc- sanne.----FUFSO $900 

x5] Pace.. | sgt 5 “6 300 

2.15 Trot........ . * 300 
THIRD DAY, JULY 3. 

2.14 Pace............ i or 

2.25 Trot . ‘ as eae + 300 

2.23 Pace __.... a... 300 


FOU RTH DAY, JULY 4. 
Free-for-all, Trot or Pace___.P urse, $500 


3.00 Pace ; pn 300 
RIS Bet. ... s........ a ve 300 
2.17 Pace ___- » 200 


Entries close Saturday, J une 20. 
E. S.STEELE, See’y and Treas. 


Worcester Driving Park Co. | 
WORCESTER MASS. | JULY 22 to 25. 


} 
18. | 2.23 Pace... - 
15. | 
SEPT. 16 to 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


| TUESDAY, JU 4 Y 22. 
| 3.00 Trot. *urse. = 





“WEDNESDAY, JU LY 2. 
3.00 Pace 





rHURSD: AY, JUL : 24 
2.30 Trot § 1 
2.18 Pace___- 

Free-for-all i 
2.20 Trot 


2.18 Trot i 
2.16 Pace 


| . 
19. | FRIDAY, JULY 25 


2.20 Pace 


1 7. | 316 Trot 
4 ‘& KNIGHT, Sec’. 


Customary division of purses. Six horses to enter, three to start 


Entries close July 16. 
Records made after July 1.2 
. E. VEASY, Manas 


distancing the field or any part thereof will be entitled to but one money. All events mile heats to harness, best three in five. Entrance fee, five per cent. of purse, with five per cent. additional from the winners 


division of the purse, except W orcester, which is five per cent. to enter and five per cent additional from starters. 


T. A. CROWLEY, Circuit President. 


entries to be made to the Secretary. 


Classes and Purses to be given later by each association. 


Right reserved to ¢ hange order of program and to reject any entry. Requests for informatio! 


J. F. KNIGHT, Circuit Secretar) 





“TH NTON w sm 


FAIR UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


MBER 22, 23, 24, 25, 190: 





MONDAY, SEPT. 22. 


2.20 Class, Trot, ‘‘The Bay State’”’ . . ° 
2.40 Class, County, Trot and Pace, ° : . 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 23. 


2.30 Class, Pace, “The Watuppa”. : . : 
2.24 Class, Trot . J n “ » ‘ ‘ 


Free-For-All Trot ‘ . ; P . ; 





Entries Close July 1. 





Stake $1000 

Purse 300 2.18 Class, Pace 
Free-For-All Pace 

Stake $1000 2.40 Class, Trot 

Purse 500 

Purse 800 

Purse 400 











WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24. 
2.35 Class, Trot, ‘The Winthrop” 


‘ ‘ ‘ Stake 5 


P F 4 : Purse 
i g 2 . Purse 
’ : ‘ ; Purse 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 25. 


2.21 Class, Pace, ‘The Segregansett”’ . , , Stake > 
2.25 Class, Pace 
2.18 Class, Trot 
2.35 Class, Trot and Pace . 


‘ ¢ ‘ . Purse 
i lg || ‘ 
: : ; Purse 4) 


ON DITIONS—Member of National Trotting Association, and National Trotting Association rules to govern, with exceptions. — Hopples allowed. A horse distancing the field or &! 


co 

thereof entitled to first money only, and first money only for a walkover. Races: 
division. Customary division of money, 50 A 

ment is due. Entries for stakes close and horses must be named July 1. Payments, July 1, $10; Aug. 1, $20; Sept. 1, $20. Entries for purses close one horses must be named 
reserved to declare off and refund any payment in any stake or purse which does not fill satisfactori y, also to cha 


25, 15 and 10 per cent. 


Mile heats, best three in five, to harness. 





ange om, of ees 


Entrance—Five per cent., and five per cent. additional from winner a 
Six to enter, four to start. N at i Hable only for amount paid in after written notice of withdrawal oU owe letter be 


nesday, Sept. 10. 


ORDEN, Speed Secretary, Box 116, Taunton, Wass. 


fndorsed by ail leading horsemen tor side 
lining or pulling horses. Horses afraid o{ 
electrics perfectly controlled ; for colt breakin: p 


geon, Veter 
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